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Chapter 1 



Introduction 

When we open our eyes, the forms in visual world surrounding us and their relative location 
are perceived clearly and instantaneously. One may therefore be led to believe that vision is 
a simple task because we are able to ~see ,? the world without any special effort. However, this 
has has turned out to be misleading; the task of computational vision is indeed extremely 
complex. Three-dimensional physical structures project onto two-dimensional images and 
this loss of dimension has to be somehow reversed, i.e., the physical structures must be 
inferred from these two-dimensional images, thus requiring careful assumptions about the 
properties of objects and their projections. 

One of the main objectives of vision is to recognize 3D objects from the shape of their 
2D projections. The object recovery and recognition approaches may be classified into top- 
down and bottom-up. On the one hand, top-down approaches search for and verify high-level 
models on the image [21, 19, 205, 239]. On the other hand, bottom-up algorithms require 
that shapes be robustly extracted from images, and represented in a manner that allows 
for robust correlation against a database of objects. This thesis is concerned with the 
recovery of shape (figure) from images and its representation in a fashion that allows for 
both bottom-up and top-down flow of information. 

The task of figure/ground segregation is difficult primarily because a rich variety of 
visual transformations affect the projections of objects in two-dimensional retinal images. 
First, variations in the projections of the boundary and of the interior of objects change the 
precise contour-based or region-based description of object, yet often retain the qualitative 
shape. These variations come from a variety of sources including the noise which is added to 
gray-scale images by image acquisition devices, specularity highlights, cast shadows, edges 
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from internal texture which are confused with apparent contours, as well as those induced 
by the limitations of low-level vision algorithms, Figure Li. Additionally, most low-level 
vision algorithms represent their result in the discrete domain, thus introducing unnecessary 
discretization errors, Figure L2. In an attempt to factoring out these variations a large class 
of methods aim to extract the coarse-scale structure of objects, either by smoothing the im- 
ages or the resulting contours: some of these smoothing or scale-space methods are reviewed 
in Chapter 9. Second, occlusion and articulation rearrange or replace large chunks of ob- 
jects due to changes in the view point. These variations keep the local description of some 
of the parts and some of the relative relationship between them unchanged, while affecting 
others. In general, three cases of occlusion can result from these variations. Specifically, (i) 
the most general case where both figure and occluder stand out. Figure 1.3a. and (ii) the 
occluder and background blend, introducing gaps in the representation. Figure 1. 3b. and 
(Hi) the occluder and the figure blend, leading to formation of parts. Figure 1. 3c. A careful 
examination of the edge map in Figure Li reveals examples of all these phenomenon. A 
large class of earlier methods aim to extract "parts" to establish invariance to the latter 
subclass of this set of visual transformations [158. 66, 195], Figure 1.3c. while some gap 
computation methods attempt to bridge across gaps (188, 4. 156. 78, 82, 234, 224]. These 
are reviewed in chapter 8. We will show that our symmetry representation and associated 
symmetry transforms present a language for decomposing all these operations (smoothing, 
partition, gap completion, removal of spurious edge elements) in a unified framework. 

The top-down approaches, e.g., [21, 19- 205, 239] are mostly used in specific applications, 
e.g., road detection [21] and render object boundaries accurately. Specifically, the use 
of prior information about the objects that are searched in image domain makes these 
algorithm more stable to poor contrast boundary regions and occluded objects. However, 
the outcome of these approaches mostly depends on the extent of prior shape information 
used. The use of prior information however, limits these approaches to certain applications: 
it is difficult to build generic priors, although there are attempts in this direction [242, 142]. 
In addition, the use of application specific priors biases the visual system to perceive what 
it expects to perceive. 

Previous bottom-up figure/ground segmentation algorithms can be classified into four 
groups [242]: (i) edge detection and grouping [32, 188, 4, 156, 78, 82, 234, 224], {ii) de- 
formable models (snakes) [95, 49, 46, 48, 134, 212, 214], (Hi) region growing [1, 243, 40], and 
{iv) global optimization of a functional [118, 142, 72, 45, 242]. These algorithms (£) often 
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Figure 1.1: The outline of object boundaries are often distorted by photometric visual transforma- 
tions and as well as by the limitations of low-level vision algorithms. This figure illustrates that the 
edge maps of the same objects acquired under different illumination conditions and relative config- 
urations exhibit distortions from an ideal apparent contour, including gaps, occluded boundaries, 
spurious edges, and noise. 

"jump* from low-level edge maps or (grouped) contour maps to complete object boundaries 
without taking advantage of an intermediate representation; (it) separate segmentation and 
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Figure i.2: Representations of object boundaries are often distorted by quantization errors. Most 
tow-level vision algorithms, but not all, output their result in the discrete domain, thus introducing 
unnecessary errors. The ability to represent the subpixel domain and operate on them reduces this 
addition discretization error. 




Figure L3: Examples of occlusion: the occluding object can (a) stand out from the background 
and the occluded object, (b) can blend with the background, thus creating gaps, or (c) blend with 
the object, thus creating parts. 

recognition tasks into two distinct problems: and (Hi) do not easily allow for top-down 
influence. 

There is an increasing awareness that the division of object recovery task into segmenta- 
tion and recognition stages can only be successful for a restricted application domain where 
the lighting conditions, viewing parameters, range of objects, etc. can be controlled. In 
this thesis, we propose that symmetry map (the medial axis augmented with a sense of 
dynamics and represented as a graph) can be used as an intermediate level representation 
mediating between low-level edge maps and high-level object representations. Specifically, 
the edge map of a real image can be fully represented by a symmetry map. These edges 
can then be perceptually organized by operating on the symmetry map. This allows for 
both bottom-up and top-down flows, and treats the segmentation and recognition aspects 
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( a ) (b) (c) (d) (e) . 

Figure 1.4: Shape continuity consists of both the continuity of the shape boundary as well as the 
continuity of its interior, which in effect implies joint continuity of a pair of boundaries. Compare the 
grouping process in (b) and (c). We represent both boundary and interior continuity with "skeletal 
continuity" which we propose as a measure to disambiguate edge maps. 

of shape recovery as a single task. 

1.1 Intermediate Level Representation: Symmetry Map 

A key contribution of this thesis describes an algorithm for computing the symmetry map 
of an edge map on a discrete grid with no errors. The edge map is represented a collection 
of (possibly intersecting) free-form curve segments, each described as a geometric model. 
This approach combines analytic computations in the style of computational geometry and 
discrete propagations on a grid in the style of curve evolution and the numerical solutions of 
geometric PDEs such as those used in curve evolution. Specifically, waves from each of the 
initial curve segments are initialized and propagated as a discrete wavefront along discrete 
directions, tn addition, to avoid error built up due to the discrete nature of propagation. 
Shockwaves are detected and explicitly propagated along a secondary dynamic grid. The 
propagation of Shockwaves, integrated with the propagation of the wavefront along discrete 
directions, leads to an exact simulation of propagation by the Eikonal equation. The re- 
sulting symmetries are simply the collection of Shockwaves formed in this process which are 
recovered locally, exactly, and efficiently. 

1.2 Perceptual Organization via Symmetry Transforms 

Low-level edge detectors lead to edge maps which are noisy and distorted, and which con- 
tain gaps and spurious elements as discussed earlier. The need to group edge elements to 
form object boundaries is faced with a range of ambiguities. Gestalt psychologists stud- 
ied the nature of these ambiguities and proposed that among potential hypotheses for the 
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organization of visual data, the human visual system selects those that depict regularities 
such as good continuation, proximity, symmetry, closure, etc. [168, 175]. These ideas have 
motivated an approach in computational vision where sets of edge elements which form long 
smooth contours with few interruptions are grouped together [188. 4, 156. 78, 82. 234. 224], 
The smooth continuation of an edge element onto another is often an attribute of the best 
^completion curve" such as constructed from circular arcs [226], elastica [86. 141], stochas- 
tic elastica [141, 234] and close approximation of these [191]. The selection process as to 
which edge element is spurious and which one is to be grouped with others depends on a 
salience measure computed from the -goodness" of the -best" global curve as judged by its 
smoothness and length, as well the length and number of gaps. 

Approaches that utilize the goodness of a global curve to determine the salience of edge 
elements and the subsequent grouping process have two major drawbacks. First, they do 
not take full advantage of -shape continuity" which depends not only on the continuity 
of each of the shape boundaries but also on the continuity of the shape interior as well. 
Figure 1.4. Boundary continuity depends on the individual regularity of each contour in 
isolation, while shape continuity is the joint continuation of a pair of contours. The latter 
is represented by shock/skeletal continuity, and requires both the shock geometry (skeletal 
locus) and the shock dynamics (flow of shocks along the skeleton) to be regular. 

The second drawback involves the contribution of each edge element to competing hy- 
potheses. Each edge element belongs to a single contour, and as such, its contribution to a 
hypothesis, should be in competition with its contribution to other competing hypotheses. 
In the psychophysics literature, each contour is perceived as belonging to a single object, 
namely, the occluder [76]. However, in most computational vision approaches edge elements 
contribute freely to competing hypotheses, mainly because the intermediate representations. 
e.g., long smooth contours, have not been represented explicitly, nor is it immediately clear 
how to do so. 

Our proposal for shape recovery relies on the explicit use of symmetries of an edge map 
as an intermediate visual representation. First, the symmetry map fully represents the 
initial edge map as well as any contour map resulting from grouping of edge elements [74]. 
Second, each visual transformation has a well-defined counter-part as a transformation on 
the symmetry map. Thus, grouping operations such as completing gaps, pruning spurious 
elements, as well as smoothing and partitioning the resulting shape, are expressible as a 
sequence of symmetry transforms on the initial symmetry map, Figures 1.5 and 1.6. Finally, 
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(a) gap completion via splice transforms 




(d) removal of spurious edge elements via loop transforms 





+ 



(e) non-blending occlusion transform 



Figure 1.5: This figure illustrates the main ideas behind the perceptual organization of edge maps 
via symmetry transforms. It should be noted that the contribution and focus of this chapter is 
the proposal that a symmetry map be used explicitly as an inter-meditate level representation 
between low-level edge maps and to show that all grouping operations are naturally expressible in 
this language. The task of selecting the optimal sequence is not addressed in this thesis. 
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(a) 



Figure 1.6: The application of a sequence of gap and splice transforms (not allsteps are shown) [216]. 
This illustrates that perceptual grouping operations can be expressed in the language of a sequence 
of symmetry transform. 

the optimal grouping corresponds to the least action path, or the sequence of symmetry 
transforms that best regularize the edge map. While we do not address the issue of how such 
an optimal sequence is selected here, (this is addressed in [225]).we emphasize that various 
hypotheses about objects in a scene are represented as sequence of transforms applied to 
the symmetry map. The contribution is the construction of a language to express such 
grouping hypotheses. 

1-3 Objectives and Contributions of the Thesis 

The main objective of this thesis is to recover shapes from images. Specifically, we propose 
a language for perceptual organization of edge elements via the notion of symmetry map of 
an edge map and symmetry transforms. 
This thesis has three main contributions: 

(1) We present an algorithm for detecting the symmetry maps of edge elements repre- 
sented by free-form curve segments, e.g., points, line segments, circular arcs, etc. 
This framework results in 

(i) exact solutions 

(ii) near optimal computational complexity 
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(in) local computations 

(iv) graph representation for object recognition 

(2) We present symmetry transforms operating on symmetry maps and resulting in sym- 
metry maps which represent perceptual grouping operations e.g., 

(i) partitioning, 
(it) bridging gaps, 

[Hi) removing spurious edge elements. 
[iv) dealing with occlusions. 

(3) In the early stage of this thesis. I had developed a deformable model, the reaction- 
diffusion bubbles for image segmentation. This algorithm, which has been used in 
3D medical image segmentation, e.g.. tumor detection, represents a wave propagation 
process which is not initialized from edges, but from the interior of objects, thus 
representing a dual to the above framework. This duality has led to the skeletally 
coupled deformable models, the thesis project of Thomas Sebastian of which I am a 
collaborator. 
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Part I 



Symmetry Maps of Free- Form 
Curve Segments Via Wave 
Propagation 
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Chapter 2 



Introduction 

The goal of Part I of this thesis is to propose and develop the use of symmetry map as 
an intermediate level representation between low-level edge maps and high-level object 
representations. Specifically, it describes an algorithm for computing the symmetry map 
~exactly n 1 on a discrete grid for a collection of free-form curve segments each described as a 
geometric model. While the edge map is represented as a collection of (possibly intersecting) 
free-form curve segments, the symmetry map is represented as a planar, directed graph and 
is extracted by operations that are local, accurate (exact), and efficient. In addition* since 
grouping operations must be expressible on the symmetry map. the propagation must allow 
for the efficient addition to. modification of , or removal of geometric models from the edge 
map. Since the edge map contains numerous curve segments that are often not closed, 
or form junctions, existing methods for extracting skeletons are not always appropriate as 
detailed below, and a new framework for computing the symmetry map of an edge map is 
required. 

The symmetry based representation of objects has received a great deal of interest not 
only in computer vision, but also in robotics, computational geometry, computer graphics. 
etc. Specifically, symmetry sets, also referred to as the skeleton, medial axis, Vbronoi 
Diagram, etc. are used (*) as shape descriptors for object recognition [241, 101, 192, 199]; 
(ii) in simplifying (partitioning or grouping) visual forms [24, 2, 15, 219]; (/it) in image 
segmentation [230, 178]; (iv) image compression [29] T (u) in path planning [16, 81]. (vi) in 
statistical clustering [2] (vii) finite element meshing [204]; and (viii) in triangulating point 
sets [42] etc. 

1 exactness is limited by the computer's internal representation, e.g., floating point accuracy. 
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Since Blum [24] proposed the "grass fire propagation" for symmetry detection, numer- 
ous symmetry detection techniques have been proposed. Methods for computing the medial 
axes (or skeletons), defined as the locus of maximally inscribed bitangent circles [24] may 
be classified in several categories: Topological Thinning [157, 91, 116], distance transform 
methods [53, 165, 71, 123], curve evolution methods [176, 112, 196, 209] and computational 
geometry methods [149, 16]. First, in topological thinning algorithms the pixels from the 
object boundaries are sequentely deleted whenever their removal does not alter the topology 
of the thinned shape. However, most thinning algorithms cannot always guarantee perfectly 
thinned shapes since there will be cases where the arrangement of pixels does not allow any 
further erosion, fn addition, these methods are severely affected when the objects undergo 
rotation. Second, the distance transform methods involve three steps: (1) constructing 
the distance transform of a binary image [26. 53, 165]. (2) extracting ridges or centers of 
maximal disks from the distance maps. (3) grouping (linking) these points into connected 
skeletons. Current distance transforms are not totally error free. In addition, robust ex- 
traction of their ridges from the distance transforms is numerically challenging, introducing 
further errors to the results, thus requiring post- processing. Third, curve evolution methods 
deform object boundaries by partial differential equations and the singularities (shocks) are 
then detected by detecting the discontinuities in the deforming surface [176. 112. 196. 209]. 
However, detecting singularities on evolving surfaces is a challenging task in the discrete 
domain, and requires a threshold to distinguish between significant singularities and noise. 
In addition, the notion of scale and detection are mixed in the process because some dif- 
fusion (smoothing) is introduced in the process for stable results. The main disadvantage, 
however, is that these methods embed a curve as the level set of a surface which a pri- 
ori requires closed, non-intersecting curves and are thus not appropriate to deal with edge 
maps. Fourth, computational geometry methods analytically compute the "bisector - of 
two curves as the symmetry points from boundary pairs [149, 16], which produce rather 
well-connected and accurate results for discrete set of points, but require pruning [149]. For 
example, Voronoi Diagrams designed for a discrete set of points [16, 149] are very sensitive 
to quantization effects induced by the discretization and geometric transformations [149]. 
The approaches based on the curve evolution and computational geometry are reviewed in 
further detail in Chapter 7. 

We propose a novel approach for detecting the symmetry map of an edge map of a 
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grey-scale image 2 . The edge map is represented in the form of curve segments which in 
degenerate form also include points. The proposed framework is based on wave propaga- 
tion which combines the curve evolution and computational geometry approaches. On the 
one hand, curve evolution methods are attractive because computations are local, topolog- 
ical events are handled properly, and accurate simulation methods are available. However, 
these approaches cannot operate on edge maps, are computationally expensive, and most 
importantly mix the detection and regularization stages of shock detection due to the er- 
rors produced evolution process. On the other hand, computational geometry approaches 
compute bisector curves of the curve segments representing the edge map. These bisectors, 
which are exactly equivalent to the the symmetry set of the curve segments lead to exact 
symmetries since computations are analytic. However, bisector computations are global and 
often require excessive calculations due to (i) the effort in aetecting unnecessary symmetry 
branches and (ii) the effort in involved in removing them. The proposed framework [217] 
effectively combines these two approaches by developing an explicit wavefront propaga- 
tion scheme on a dual grid: (i) discrete waves propagate curves segments on an Eulerian 
grid (fixed grid), which simulates the curve evolution paradigm: (ii) shocks (or singular- 
ities) which form during the propagation are explicitly represented and propagated on a 
Lagrangian grid (dynamic grid) constituting of the bisectors of the curve segments. This 
approach successfully combines the attractive properties of each approach, i.e.. the local 
computations of curve evolution and the exact results of bisector computations, while main- 
taining efficiency of computations. The results are in the form of planar, directed graphs 
which may then be used in object recognition without requiring any post-processing. 

Specifically, we represent an edge map by N distinct geometric models, such as lines, 
circular arcs, conic sections, etc. each described by a set of parameters. A discrete wavefront 
is propagated from each source which eventually identifies one of the :V element as the source 
of propagation for each discrete grid element (i,j). Clearly, a discrete grid cannot generally 
exactly represent the collision of fronts (singularities), nor the subsequent propagation of 
these singularities as Shockwaves. However, the propagation of geometric models does allow 
for the analytic computation of the bisectors of each pai> of sources. Since these bisectors 
form the path which singularities follow, we embed the intersection of bisectors with grid- 
lines as a secondary (Lagrangian) discrete grid superimposed on the initial fixed (Eulerian) 
discrete grid, and propagate a discrete wavefront which consists of point along both grids. 
2 if the edge map is a closed curve it results in the traditional medial axis. 
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The addition of this dynamic grid leads to exact results which are computed efficiently. 
Finally, the addition or removal of a geometric model involves the propagation of new 
waves from this element without having to recompute the entire symmetry map. 

In this part, we will present a symmetry detection algorithm based on a wave propa- 
gation algorithm as follows. In Chapter 3 we will review the mathematical construction 
of wavefront propagation based on the Huygens* and Fermat's principles, and study the 
analytic solutions of the Eikonal equation which models propagation of waves. In Chap- 
ter 4 we will address the numerical solution of the wave propagation from a set of sources, 
e.g., points, lines, circular arcs, and more generally, any geometric models which can be 
represented by a finite set of parameters. Specifically, previous approaches to this problem 
will be reviewed and a novel discrete wavefront propagation algorithm will be presented. 
It will be shown that the discrete domain solutions to the wave propagation problem are 
not totally-error free because wavefronts may not be represented on a discrete grid when 
shocks form during the wave propagation. In Chapter 5, we will show that these errors 
could be avoided if Shockwaves that form from the collision of wavefronts during the wave 
propagation process are represented explicitly, thus allowing exact wavefront propagation. 
We will illustrate how these Shockwaves can be efficiently and accurately detected by using 
ideas borrowed from computational geometry. In Chapter 6. we describe this simultane- 
ous discrete wavefront and Shockwave propagation algorithm in detail. In addition, several 
examples will be given to illustrate this shock detection algorithm. In Chapter 7. we will 
review previous symmetry detection approaches based on curve evolution and Voronoi Di- 
agrams and draw comparisons since our approach is based on the combination of analytic 
curve evolution and bisector computations. 
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Chapter 3 

Wavefront Propagation: The 
Analytic Solutions 



In this chapter, we review the construction of wavefront propagation based on the Huygens" 
and Fermat's principles. These two equivalent* but complementary, views dominate the 
traditional models of wave propagation. On the one hand. Huygens' principle asserts that 
an evolving wavefront is the envelope of wavelets emanated from each points of an earlier 
wavefront. On the other hand. Fermats principle states that waves must travel along paths 
of shortest time. Both formulations lead to the Eikonal equation 

1 

y e-(z.y) 

where a(x. y) = t describes the wavefront at time t % and e(x. y) is the speed of the wavefront. 
The general solutions are typically found by the method of characteristics. These general 
solutions can be computed up to the time when characteristics (or rays) collide with each 
other. When characteristics collide with each other shocks (or singularities) form and flow 
on the shock paths. In general, determining the location of a shock path is a difficult task, 
both analytically and numerically. Approximating solutions to the Eikonal equation can 
then be obtained by entropy satisfying numerical methods. However, when the speed of 
the wavefront is constant, t.e. t c{x,y) = constant^ the solution to the Eikonal equation 
constructs the distance transform of the initial data and the shock paths correspond to the 
equi-distance points from the initial sources, thus making the exact solutions to the Eikonal 
equation possible. 
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3.1 Construction of Wavefront Propagation 

In this section, we review the derivation of a partial differential equation for wave propaga- 
tion that is the basic model in geometrical optics [51, 97, 129, 23, 93]. Mainly, we consider 
the propagation of an optical disturbance in an isotropic medium. Specifically, let us as- 
sume that a disturbance at certain time u(x,y) = u 0 = constant at the point P = (x,y) 
propagates locally in an isotropic manner with speed c = c(x,y). The disturbance then 
spreads along a circular ring of radius c 0 Au, at time u Q + Au, Figure 3.1a. Specificallv 
every point on the wave front surface now emits a disturbance with a propagation speed 
c(x,y). which depends on the location of the disturbance. The disturbances emitted from 
the sequence of points P x , P>, P 3 lying on the surface will move to P{, P! v PJ. The wave 
front at time u + Au will be the envelope of all these disks. Figure 3.1. This geometrical 
construction is known as Huygens s principle. 

Let us now construct an analytical description of the wavefront surface, u(x,y). The 
light rays are curves orthogonal to the wavefront at each point and constitute. Figure 3.1. 
Let us denote the infinitesimal displacement vector along a light ray by ds. ds = (dx.dy). 
From the definition of increment, du. we have 

da = u £ dx + Uydy = Va.ds = |Vu||t/.s| (;{.2) 

since ds is orthogonal to u(x,y). Since du denotes ~time increment" 

, \ds\ 

Thus, eliminating ds from (3.2) and (3.3) gives 
or 

t4+u; = i (3.5) 

This equation is called the Eikonal equation. In this equation, the surface, u(x.y) measures 
the time at which the wavefront crosses, or visits the point (x, y). 

Another approach to construct the analytic description of wave propagation is based on 
the Fermat's principle, which states that waves travel along the paths of least action, i.e., 
shortest time. Specifically, let us consider two fixed points P= (zp,yp) and Q = (xq.ijq) 
and assume Ihat the speed of the light is c(x,y). The travel time for the light is given by 
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u(x,y) = uo +Au 



u(x,y) = uo 




u(x f y) = uo 

Figure 3.1: Two complementary views of propagation: Huygens principle views each point as a 
source and the new wavefront as the envelope of each source's propagation from, while Ferrnat s 
principle focuses on the propagation of rays from each point along the least action paths. 

the line integral [97] 

fQ ds 

u = u Q - a P = / (3.6) 

and the minimum time path is obtained by minimizing u by a variational principle. This 
minimization in fact leads to the Eikonal equation [97, 27], i.e.. + u « = jr> 

While this Eikonal equation is cast into a stationary PDE, i.e.. u(x. y) is independent of 
time, interestingly, the propagation of wavefronts has also been represented by an evolution- 
ary partial differential equation. Specifically, suppose that a curve C{s, t) = (x(s. t) r y(s y t)) 
represents a wavefront at time t. In addition, consider propagation of a wavefront C(s, t) 
along its normal direction, Figure 3.2. According to the Huygen T s construction, the solution 
at time t, C(s y t) can be constructed by the envelope generated by the set of all disk of radii 
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Deformed Curve 



Figure 3.2: The points on the initial curve .-I move to B to generate a nefr curve. 
c(x.y)dt centered on the initial curve C(sJ = 0) =CoU) : 

j t C(sJ)=c(x.y)N(s.t) (3.7) 

where c(x, y) is the speed of the front and N{sJ) is the unit normal vector of the curve 
C[s,t) [182. 99]. This approach is referred to curve evolution and has been extensively used 
in crystal growth [1ST], flame propagation [181]. and shape representation [99. 106]. 

[n this section, we have presented two equivalent but complementary approaches to the 
wave propagation problem. In the next section, we will study the general solutions of the 
Eikonal equation by using the method of characteristics. 



3.2 The General Solution of The Eikonal Equation 

The method of characteristics tracks "particle", i.e., points which maintain their "identity" 
in space and time. These trajectories can be computed by rewriting the Eikonal equation 
with c(x y y) = c 0 = contant in terms of two new variables p and q defined as 

q = u y (3.S) 

or writing it in short form as 

F(x,y,u,p,q)=p 2 + q 2 -l/ci = Q (3.9) 
Suppose that solution u(r, y) is known along a curve To given by 

x = x 0 (s), y = yo(s), u = u 0 (s), (3.10) 
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Figure 3.3: This figure illustrates characteristic strip expansion for the construction of the solution, 
Fi to a nonlinear PDE from the given initial curve. To- 



The solution u(x,y) to this system along a new curve [V which is in the neighborhood of 
the initial curve f 0 can be computed by following the characteristic strip defined by the 
method of characteristics [23, 97. 51]. Specifically, the method of characteristics converts 
the nonlinear PDE (3.9) into a system of ordinary differential equations [23, 97]: 

37 = Fp = 2P 

g = F v = 2r, (3.11) 
and 

til 



A solution to Equations (3.11) and (3.12) along which F(x T y y u.p.q) = 0 is called a char- 
acteristic strip. These five equations define a characteristic strip which smoothly joins To 
to r l? Figure 3.3. 

The first two equations state that the base characteristics, or the light rays are orthogo- 
nal to the wavefronts. i.e., the rays are tangent to the surface normal (/>, q) = (u Xl u y ). Note 
that this is even true when the speed of waves are not constant, c(x,y) ^ constant. From 
Equations (3.12) and (3.11) we also conclude that rays are straight lines for c(z.y) = c 0 . 
However, when c{x,y) £ constant this is no longer valid since % = -jr^y and ^ = 
- j^y) - The solution to these equations are then given by 
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f 

x(s) = ar 0 (r) + 2p 0 s 
\ U(s) = J/o(r) +2q 0 s 

i ., (3-13) 

b(s) = u 0 (r) + -f s 

, Pl(r) + %(r)=l/c> 

It should be emphasized that the functions defined in the initial strip (3.10) are not entirely 
arbitrary [97], They must: (i) be consistent with (3.9) - that is F(x 0 , y Q , u 0y p Q .q Q } = 0. and 
(ii) satisfy the strip condition, that is, ^ = Po(t)^z +qo(r)^. The initial values of p 0 
and q 0 are then obtained from these two conditions. It is now straightforward to solve 5 
and r in terms of x and y and to substitute these values in the expression for u. If there is a 
solution to (3.8) at point r 0r then a sufficient condition for this solution in the neighborhood 
of this point is that 

J = F P y'o - F 7 Xq .= Poy'o ~ %*'q (3.14) 
is not equal to zero. This ensures that the base characteristics (or rays) are not parallel to the 
base initial curves defined by Equation (3.12). Eliminating p 0 . q Q . and $ from Equation 3.13. 
the general solution to (3.8) is then given by 

(x-x 0 ) 2 + (tf-i/ 0 )- = (ii - uo) 2 4 (3.15) 

In general, two definitions connect the general solution u(x,t) and the initial boundary 
u o (x ? 0) = u 0 (x): 

Range of Influence: A point x 0 on the initial boundary can only influence a region of the 
solution domain. This region is called the range of influence o{ a point x 0t Figure 3.4a. This 
range for a point on a regular curve can be detected by moving along the characteristics 
from that initial point up to the places where characteristics intersect with each other. 
Domain of Dependence: The domain of dependence of a point (x\£) is defined as the set 
of initial points that effect the solution there, Figure 3.4b. These points can be determined 
by going back to the boundary along the characteristics from the point (x".£). 

3.2.1 Special Case: Distance Functions 

Let us now consider a special case where c(x, y) = 1. In this case, the Eikonal equation is 

ul + ul = 1, (3.16) 

which is the differential equation of the straight light rays. Suppose that the initial surface 
u(*o,Jfo) = 0 at time t = In this case, the value of function u(x, y) at any point (x T y) in 
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B ° Oonwin of*ptfutancaol(s*,Q 

i I 

(a) (b) 

Figure 3.4: This figure sketches (a) the range of influence of a point x Q on the initial wavefront; 
(b) the domain of dependence of point (x* ,i) on the solution domain. 

the plane is equal to the distance of this point from the initial curve u(x 0 . y Q ) = 0. 

«(*>y) = y/[*-*o) 2 + (y-yo) 2 . t (3.17) 

In this model. u(x,y) = constant represents the wavefront in the i-y plane and the charac- 
teristics are the light rays. The curves u(x. y) = t are equidistant and parallel to the curve 
u(x. y) = 0. 

3.2.2 The Domain of the General Solutions 

The general (or classical) solution to the Eikonal equation can be constructed by the method 
of characteristics as shown above. Specifically, when ./ Q the initial value problem has 
one and only one solution to the Eikonal problem. What happens when J = 0? First, 
if J = 0 everywhere along the initial curve, there are an infinite number of solutions if 
the initial curve is a characteristic curve itself. Second if J = 0 everywhere along the 
non-characteristics initial curve, it is not possible to compute a continuously difTerentiable 
solution by the characteristic method, fn this case, the characteristics cross each other and 
ti(x.y) can no longer be defined as a single- valued function of x and y. 

Let us now present an example illustrating some of the ideas presented above. We showed 
that the rays emanating from the initial curve propagate orthogonal to the wavefront. Let us 
now consider the analytic wavefront propagation as moving along the characteristics (rays). 
Figure 3.5 illustrates the propagation of rays (red) and the the wavefront (blue) from a 
parabola. Specifically, the rays propagate (shown only for the inward inward direction) 
pass through a cusped caustic, which is the evolute (envelope of the rays, i.e., the locus 
of centers of curvature) of the initial wavefront. Similarly, once the wavefronts reach the 
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Figure 3.5: This figure illustrates the propagation of rays from an initial source shaped as a 
parabola. Observe that when rays collide, they cross each, thus forming a cusped caustic. Inside 
the caustic, the solution surface forms a swallowtail and becomes multiple (three) valued. 

cusp point, the wavefront creases and becomes three-valued inside the caustics. Note that 
below the envelope curves, u{x,y) is well-defined, whereas along this caustic J(s. r) = 0 
and no singular solution to the characteristic equation is available afterwards. Since in most 
physical situations a triple valued point does not make sense, once characteristics cross each 
other, there is no classical solution of the PDE representing the wavefront propagation, due 
to rnulti-valuedness. Instead, a single valued generalized solution, also referred to as a weak 
solution is sought when the characteristics intersect with each other. 

In addition, when the normal to initial data cannot be defined, such as at end points, 
or a discontinuity of a source, a range of normals are used, leading to the formation of 
rarefaction waves [203]: 

Definition 1 Regular wavefronts are those points of the wavejronts which arise from con- 
tour points with regular tangents. Rarefaction or degenerate wavefronts arise from points 
hairing no or multiply defined tangents. 
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Figure 3.G: Examples of propagation of regular (dark shade) and rarefaction waves (light shade) 
for a point, a line segment, and a circular arc. 

3.3 Discontinuous Solutions Of Conservation Laws 

When characteristics intersect with each other, a weak solution, where a discontinuity in 
u(x.y) is allowed, can be constructed by preventing characteristics from crossing each other. 
Specifically, a discontinuity, or shock, forms when the characteristics collide and conse- 
quently propagates on a path which separates the quenching wavefronts. Figure 3.7 now 
illustrates that the rays originated from a parabola terminate at a curve which corresponds 
to a discontinuity of the solution u(x, t/). The discontinuous solutions can be obtained by 
viscosity solutions, which allow discontinuities in the solution. 

3.3.1 Vanishing Viscosity Solutions 

Most physical processes represented by hyperbolic PDE's ignore the effects of various dis- 
persive effects which are modeled by higher order derivatives which are multiplied by small 
coefficients called viscosity coefficients. Vanishing viscosity approaches try to obtain solu- 
tions for the hyperbolic equations as the limits of solutions of some parabolic equations as 
the viscosity coefficients go to zero. Let us now consider level set evolution [154] to illus- 
trate the vanishing viscosity solution. Specifically, the evolution of a surface, o(x,y. t) by 
constant speed, Co, is given by [154] 

<f>t (*, y, 0 + c 0 | V^(r t y, 01 = 0 (3.18) 

where the zero level set of <p{x,y^t) represents an evolving curve, C{z y y y l). The solution, 
<f>(x,y r t) develops discontinuities when the normals collide during the evolution [154]. In- 
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Figure 3.7: When the rays from a parabola collide, a discontinuous solution is sought to prevent 
rays crossing each. 

stead, let us consider the following parabolic equation which contains a diffusive term 

^(Xt»,<) + doF^U.y s OI = <K|V0 e (z.y ? OI (3-19) 

where k = i*l+*l)*l 2 1 IS the curvature ° rthe evolving surface o c (x.yJ). Suppose 

that the initial curve is a parabola as illustrated in Figure 3.8. It is well-known that 
the solutions of parabolic equations are smooth even when the initial data is not smooth. 
Figure 3.8 illustrates evolution of the curve represented by the zero level set of the surface 
<t>'{Xiy,t) inward for the varying values of *. Specifically, when e is large the high curvature 
locations are smoothed faster than the other points. When the epsilon approaches to zero 
the effects of smoothing becomes negligible. Thus, the discontinuous solution u{x.y,t) can 
be obtain as the limit of these smooth solution as e goes to zero - that is 

0(*,y,O -lim^o^ix.y^) (3.20) 

However, this vanishing viscosity method is not practical. Instead, weak solutions derived 
from conservation laws and the entropy conditions are used for the viscosity solutions. 
Chapter 4 
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(a) (b) (c) 

Figure 3.8: This figure illustrates the vanishing viscosity approach for the parabolic equation (3.20). 
(a) c = 0.3 (b) e = 0.05, and € = 0.001 

3.3.2 Exact Solutions To The Eikonal Equation 

The general solution to the hyperbolic equations computed by the characteristic method 
cannot be globally defined because the solutions do not remain smooth in general, even 
when the initial condition is smooth. Specifically, the general solutions can be obtained 
up to the time when the Shockwaves form from the quenching of characteristics. When a 
Shockwave forms it propagates along a shock path that is formed by the intersecting rays. 
Thus, the exact solutions to a hyperbolic PDE can be obtained if the shock path, which 
separates region where the general solutions holds, is computed. In general, determining the 
space-time location of the shock path is a difficult task, both analytically and numerically. 
Approximating solutions to the hyperbolic PDE s can be obtained by entropy satisfying 
numerical methods. 

Let us return to the wavefront propagation which is analytically represented by the 
Eikonal equation, Vu(x,y) = y If the waves propagate with constant speed, i.e., 
c(r,i/) = c 0t the solution u(x,y) can be computed by the distance function inside each 
influence zone, whose boundaries are defined by shock paths. Thus, the exact solution 
to this specific PDE can be obtained if the shock paths of the solution can be computed 
analytically. 

Suppose that the constant speed waves are initiated at the same time from boundaries. 
The rays representing these waves quench with each other at places where the quenching 
rays have the same solution value. Thus, the shock paths can be analytically computed 
by finding places which are equi-distant from two or more boundary sources. Specifically, 
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suppose that a shock path separates two wavefronts, u n (x,y) and u m (x,t/). This shock 
path T s(x,y) can be computed by solving 

u n (x,y)- u m (x.y) = 0, (3.21) 

where u n (x,y) measures the distance from the boundary source, n. These equi-distance 
paths, or bisectors can often be analytically computed if the boundary is represented by a 
known geometric model such as a point, a line segment, a circular arc, a conic arc. etc. 
When this is not possible numerical methods can be obtained [166]. 
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Chapter 4 



Wave Propagation: Discrete 
Solutions 

In the previous chapter, we have reviewed the classical solutions to the Eikonal equation 

+ = ^ (4.i) 

which models the propagation of waves and showed the critical role of the Shockwaves 
in obtaining solutions to it. In this chapter, we will specifically focus on the discrete 
domain solutions. We will first review previous approaches to generate the discrete distance 
transform since when c(x.y) = contstant. the solution to the Eikonal constructs the distance 
transform from the initial source. Second, we will review some of the numerical methods 
for solving the Eikonal equation, namely, explicit front propagation via normal vectors, 
level set method and the fast marching algorithm. Third, we will present the discrete 
wavefront propagation algorithm which is based on an intermediate view of the Huygens r 
principle and the Fermat's principle. Two ideas play an important role in the design of 
the algorithm: (i) the rays are orthogonal to initial boundary models, i.e.. fixed directional 
operators; and (ii) the solution (wave equation solution) at a grid location is computed 
by measuring the distance between the grid location and the source of the wavefront. i.e., 
geometric boundary model. Fourth, we will show that these the discrete domain solutions 
to the Eikonal equation are not totally error free, without representing the singularities, 
thus motivating simultaneous propagation of shocks, Chapter 5. 
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(a) (b) 

Figure 4.1: (a) This figure illustrates how sequential distance transforms are constructed by scan- 
ning the image with masks two (or more), (b) Distance transform^ can also be constructed by 
applying the masks iteratwely on the each location of the object boundaries, thus propagating the 
distance information towards inward and outward. 

4.1 Discrete Distance Transforms 

The Distance Transform of an image containing binary objects is an image where the value 
at each location (x.y) represents the closest distance from the objects in the corresponding 
image. Traditionally, the object boundaries in images have been represented by the discrete 
set of points due to the simplicity and computational issues. Thus, most distance transforms 
take advantage of simplicity of the discrete boundary representation. 

Distance transforms may be classified into groups by the metric that they use. The 
most common and intuitive metric in distance transforms is the Euclidean metric [53]. due 
to its scaling and rotational invariance properties. However, Euclidean distance transforms 
of discrete images are known to have significant computational complexity. Thus, several 
different techniques based on the approximations to the Euclidean metric [170, 26. 59] are 
proposed to ease the computational burden. These metrics between two points x = (xt.x>) 
and y = (1/1,1/2) can be summarized as 

(i) d{x,y) = mnzi-i£[\xi - y t -|); the chess-board metric 

(ii) d{x, y) = |xi - y x ] + \x 2 - y 2 |; the city-block metric 

(iii) d(x, y) = max(|x|, |y|)a+ min(\x\, \y\)(b- a), the chamfer metric 

where a ad b are fixed parameters. Chamfer metric has been the most popular of them 
due to the its close approximation the Euclidean metric. One of the major goals in the 
design of the Chamfer distance transforms is to reduce the error between computed distance 
and the corresponding the Euclidean distances by finding the optimal selection of a ? b 
parameters [26, 31]. 
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(a) (b) -(c) (d) 

Figure 4.2: This figure illustrates the CEDT algorithm [164] for the upper half of the full picture 
since the bottom half can be constructed by mirror image. The input objeci is the black pixel in 
center, (a) Each pixel on the boundary (just one here) propagates distance values to their immediate 
neighbors and assign them a vector. Initially there are only three vectors, namely, horizontal, vertical, 
and diagonal, (b) Here first pixels with value I are updated in the horizontal and vertical directions. 
Then pixels with value 2 are updated in diagonal, horizontal and vertical directions. The horizontal 
updates assign a horizontal-diagonal direction to the updated pixel and similarly vertical-diagonal 
direction is assigned to the pixel updated with vertical vector. This completes the initialization stage 
and there will not be any more changes in the directions, (c) 8 iterations starting with smallest value 
is shown in one figure for space reasons, (d) Note that some pixels will be updated twice due to the 
vertical-diagonal or horizontal-diagonal directional masks. 

Distance value for a location (x. y) is computed by comparing the distance values of a 
number of neighbors and choosing the minimum value found. The number of neighboring 
elements and their weights define the mask operators. The size of the mask plays a crucial 
role in design of distance transform algorithm. The second important factor in the design is 
in what sequence are these masks are applied, i.e.. in how these masks propagate the distance 
information from the object boundaries. In the ideal distance transform algorithm, each 
pixel location in the image domain should be updated just the minimal number of times, 
/.e.. once. However, this has been a challenging goal in the design of distance transform 
algorithms. 

Thus, distance transform methods may be further classified into two groups based on 
the propagation of masks in the image domain. These approaches are raster scans and 
contour-based scans, Figure 4.1. Raster-scan based Euclidean distance (REDT) transforms 
[170 T 53, 26, 236, 238, L22, 10, 31] have attracted a great deal of interest since they are 
relatively simpler to implement, and due to independence of the algorithm from embedded 
shapes. In REDT approach, an image is recursively convolved with a mask with two or 
more passes in fixed directions. The contour-based Euclidean distance transform (CEDT) 
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approaches has received relatively little attention compared to REDT until recently. In this 
approaches, the distance information is recursively propagated from the object boundaries 
towards the inward and the outward regions. Note that this is very similar to the Huygen's 
construction for the constant speed wavefront propagation. The basic design of CEDT 
follows ideas originated in Montanari [140], brought to the foreground by more recent work, 
e.g., Verwer [227], Vincent [229], Ragnemalm [164, 165] and Eggers [59]. While Montanari 
had the key insight that wave propagation from boundary features was potentially more 
efficient than raster-scan sequential DT (REDT). Ragnemalm imported the idea of using 
vectored values for DT [53] and studied different masks and their properties for propagating 
various metrics from contours. Figure 4.2 illustrates the Euclidean metric propagation 
on a 2D rectangular distance grid from a point source. Each mask maintains a distance 
vector (£ x , L y ) from its origin, thus explicitly representing the direction and distance of the 
propagating wavefront. The metric L' 2 = (L' 2 + L 2 ) can also optionally be carried to optimize 
the number of operations. A further optimization uses buckets to store wavefront distance 
values in order of increasing distance. L 2 . Recently, Eggers [59] presented an algorithm 
which further optimizes Ragnemalm's propagation masks. Vincent [229]. motivated by the 
need for the construction of an error-free distance transform, proposed to encode the object 
boundaries as chains and to propagate these structures in the image using rewrite rules 

The simplicity of the REDT has made it popular as compared to the CEDT. However, for 
simulating wave propagation, CEDT has a key advantage over REDT in that it provides 
an explicit representation of geometry, wave labels, etc. [218. 219]. Other advantages of 
CEDT include: CEDT is nearly optimal in terms of numerical complexity when compared 
to raster-scan based DT. and is extendible to 3D by defining additional masks [121]. CEDT 
is also very efficient in constructing a distance transform or propagating waves in the vicinity 
of the object boundaries. 

While these distance transforms are made computationally efficient for objects with dis- 
crete boundary representation, they are not totally error-free. Though distance transforms 
are proposed which report to be exact [236, 229, 164, 59], in general they are not very 
intuitive, computationally expensive, rely on the the discrete boundary representation, and 
some turn out not to be exact. The requirement that the initial sources (edge map) be 
specified by a discrete boundary, infact, is very limiting since the initial images can provide 
a richer subpixel specification [55, 202]. 
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4.2 Numerical Solutions of The Eikonal Equation 



The numerical solution to the Eikonal equations is not straightforward and special care is 
required to construct a stable and accurate numerical scheme. Specifically, the difficulty 
stems from the computation of the derivatives of the solution. Since the solution may 
develop singularities (even when the initial boundary is smooth), derivatives are not defined 
at these points. Thus, the generalized solution must be obtained at those point, e.g.. by the 
viscosity method [128]. We now review three different approaches to construct the solution 
to the Eikonal equations at these points. Formally, let the front be represented by a "2D 
curve C(s y t) = (x(s,t), y(s, t)) where x and y are the Cartesian coordinates and t is time. 
The evolution is governed by 

Jt (42 ) 
C(*,0)=Co(«) 

where Cq(s) = (x(s,0), 0)) is the initial curve, and .V is the unit normal vector. We 
review numerical approaches to solve this initial value wave propagation problem. 

4.2.1 Explicit Front Propagation via Normal Vectors 

In this approach the contour is sampled and the evolution of each sample is followed in time 
by rewriting the Eikonal equation in vector form, namely, 

Xt(sA) = c(x,y) 
y t (sj) = c(x.y) 
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^ (4.3) 

Specifically, the evolving curve is divided into *V equal intervals of size and t is divided 
into equal intervals of length At. Let .Vf = (x[\j/?) = {x(/As, nAt), y{iAs. nAt)} be a 
numerical approximations of the wavefront. The new front X"* 1 can then be computed 
from the current front by the following numerical scheme [183] 

= at + * c(x,-, K ) ((y.'Vi-y.-.).-^-^-,)) 

This evolution is the *Lagrangian n solution since the physical coordinate system moves 
with the propagating wavefront. Unfortunately, when the normals to the wavefront collide 
(formation of shocks), this approach exhibits numerical instabilities due to bunching up 
of sample points, thus requiring special care, such as reparametrization of the wavefront. 
In addition, topological changes are not handled naturally, i.e., an external procedure is 
required. This has motivated the curve evolution approach. 
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4.2.2 The Level Set Method 

Osher and Sethian [154] introduced the level set method to track the evolving wavefront in 
a wide variety of problems. The main idea is to track the evolution of a surface, p(x,yj), 
whose zero level set always represents the position of the wavefront, C(s.t) = {x(s*t),y(s.t)). 
In this approach, the initial surface, <z>(x,y,0) is often chosen to be the signed distance 
function of the initial closed curve, C Q {s); i.e <*>(x. i/,0) = ±dist(x,y) where dist{x.y) is the 
distance from (x,y) to the initial curve C 0 {s.t). Let us now construct the surface evolution 
whose zero level set propagates according to the Eikonal equation, i.e.. t\(x. y. t) = c(x. y)\\ 
By differentiating z = o(x.yj) with respect to t at the zero level set. we have 

Qx*t + 0 y yt + ®t = 0 (.1.5) 

or 

(o x .Oj,)(x £? </<) + o t = 0 (.|.6) 
Since (x,, y t ) = C t = c(x. y)N , we have 

(*x<<!>y)c(x.y)N + 0 t =0 (4.7) 

and the normal vector is given by .V = - jffj. since Vo is always normal to the curve given 
by <p(x ? y, t) = 0. Then, we have 

(^>x.<Py)c(x, £/)(-— ) + 0t =0 (4.8) 

Ot = c(x.y)\Vo\ (4.9) 

This equation defines only the evolution of points on the zero level set. Similarly, all other 
points on the surface can be made to evolve according to this equation. This is the Eulerian 
formulation of the wavefront propagation problem, since the evolution takes place on a 
fixed coordinate system. The main advantages of this methods are: (i) topological changes 
are handled automatically, and (ii) geometric measurement from the evolving surface are 
computed in a robust manner. The numerical solution of this equation, however, still 
requires special care due to the formation of shocks. Specifically, a stable numerical solution 
for this evolution is constructed by considering the corresponding Ham il ton- Jacob i equation, 
i.e., 

^(x,y,0 = c(x y y)H Q [<t> rt 6 y ,t) (4.10) 

where /f 0 (<£r,<M) = (0x + ^y) l/2 - The entropy satisfying numerical algorithms for the 
Hamilton-Jacobi equations can be found in [154, 155, 193, 120]. The main disadvantage of 
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the level set method is the high computational complexity, due to the additional embedding 
dimensional, even when the computation is restricted to a narrow band around the curve. 
Specifically, all points on the embedded surface must be propagated to simulate the evolution 
of a two dimensional curve. 

4.2.3 The Fast Marching Method 

We now consider the numerical approximations to the stationary form of the Eikonal equa- 
tion 

Vi£ = — l — (4.11) 

where the surface, m(x. //) measures the time at which the wavefront crosses the point (x. */). 
Rouy and Tourin [L71] presented an iterative algorithm for computing a solution to this 
equation. Specifically, they proposed the following numerical scheme based on the viscosity 
solutions technique: 

[max(max(£r x U|> 0)-mz^ = l/ Cij . 

(4.12) 

where 

^ x (4.13) 
D+yuij = M »yt»py . 

Note that upwinding is used in the computation of derivatives (upwind means that informa- 
tion propagates from smaller values of u to larger values.). In this algorithm, the solution 
at each pixel is iteratively computed until it converges. 

Sethian [185, 186] has presented an attractive approach fast marching for the solution of 
the Eikonal equation. In this approach, the solution of the Eikonal equation with an initial 
value is solved by evolving the wavefront which is represented by a discrete set of pixels. 
Specifically, the wavefront is propagated ahead in an upwind fashion by solving Equation 
(4.12) at each grid point on the wavefront. Thus, this method converges to a solution 
much faster than the one proposed by Rouy and Tourin [17l] t since the computations are 
limited to pixels which store the wavefront. In this approach, there are three types of grid 
points as illustrated in Figure 4.3: [i) alive points (solid points) are the grid points which the 
wavefront has already passed and a solution for them has been established; (ii) narrow band 
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Figure 4.3: This figure illustrates the fast marching algorithm. The analytic wavefront is located 
between points where the wavefronts has passed (alive points marked as solid), and their immediate 
neighbors (narrow band points marked as shaded) and the far away points (blank circles) where the 
wavefront has not reached yet. 

points (shaded points) which are the immediate neighbors of the alive points and where the 
wavefront has not reached yet. The analytic wavefront (the curve) may be thought of lying 
between the alive points and the narrow band points; (Hi) far away points (blank circles) 
are the set of grid points which do not have any neighboring relations with the alive points. 
The algorithm consists of an initialization stage followed by a propagation process. In the 
initialization stage, the given boundary points are marked as alive points, their immediate 
neighbors are identified as narrow band, and the other grid points are marked as far away 
points. In each step during the march the followings take place: (i) the grid point on the 
narrow band with a smallest value is removed from the narrow band list and added to the 
alive points; (t?) the four neighbors of this grid point which are either already in the narrow 
band or if they are in the far away points, they are marked as narrow band points; [Hi) The 
values of each neighbor are computed by using Equation (4.12) and selecting the largest 
possible solution. 

This algorithm works well for the solution of the general Eikonal equation, where the 
front speed is not necessarily constant, is clearly not optimal. Specifically, it does not use 
any information pertaining to geometry of the front which can be useful in determining 
direction for propagation. Instead, each grid point on the narrow band visits its four 
immediate neighbors. However, fewer grid points can be visited if the notion of a direction 
of propagation is used. In addition, it is not clear why a grid point visits only four neighbors, 
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i.e., diagonal neighbors are not considered as possible update points. Furthermore, the fast 
marching algorithm does not yield error-free results. 

In the following section, we present the discrete wavefront propagation algorithm similar 
to the fast marching algorithm because the evolving wavefront is represented by a set of 
discrete pixels. A comparison of our approach to the fast marching will also be given in the 
following section. 

4.3 Discrete Wavefront Propagation 

The goal of the wave propagation algorithm is the efficient propagation of the geometric 
boundary models in the discrete domain and to detect their intersection as a symmetry set. 
We propose a wave propagation algorithm based on the intermediate view of Huygens* prin- 
ciple and Fermat's principles. In the Huygens' wave propagation construction* each point 
on the wavefront emanates light rays in the form of a one parameter family of radial curves. 
This can be applied to discrete domain rather easily, but it is inefficient due to excessive 
overlap. In Fermat ? s principle, the light rays propagate orthogonal to the wavefront and the 
new wavefront may be constructed by moving along the light rays. However, tracing the 
light rays on the discrete domain would leave gaps on the wavefront. Instead of using a full 
circle in the first case and a thin beam in the second, we propose using a sector of discrete 
beams with minimal overlap as in the CEDT algorithm [165], Figure 4.4. Specifically, the 
CEDT algorithm which typically uses discrete wave directions from discrete boundary lo- 
cations is now generalized to free-form curve segments, yet maintaining propagation using 
discrete grid locations and directions. In our approach, instead of propagating only dis- 
tance information (time), we also propagate geometric models of the sub-pixel boundary. 
Analytic distance values from the source boundary segments are then computed at each 
step of propagation process, leading to the proposed Analytic Distance Transform (ADT) 
algorithm [215]. Appendix A presents the geometric distance functions from the geometric 
boundary models used in our implementations. 

4.3.1 The Discrete Wavefront Propagation Algorithm 

In our approach, each piecewise curve segment within a pixel initiates discrete waves in everv 
discrete directions (8) on the discrete grid locations surrounding the boundary segment. 
Some wave directions are chosen to overlap with each other to cover the whole image 
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Figure 4.4: This figure illustrates the discrete approximations of the rays. The unit circle is divided 
into 16 different regions. There are three main directions, namely Horizontal (H), Vertical (V) and 
Diagonal (D). Rays with in these directions are exactly represented on discrete domain. The other 
regions between those three directions are covered by approximate directions namely Horizontal- 
Diagonal (HD), Vertical-Diagonal (VD) directions which visit two pixels during the propagation. 

domain. These waves create a discrete wavefront satisfying a minimum distance value 
where propagation should continue. The version of the algorithm is described as follows: 

(/) Discrete Wavefront Initialization: Discrete grid points which enclose the sub-pixel 
boundaries are marked for propagation of discrete waves. Figure 4.5a. These grid points 
are marked as the discrete wavefront. 

(ii) Initialization of Discrete Wave Directions: Each grid location on the discrete 
front can now be considered as a source in analogy to the discrete CEDT. Thus, each 
source attempts to propagate waves to its immediate neighbors (8 neighbors). Figure 4.5a. 
When a wave minimizes analytic distance at a point from its boundary source, the discrete 
front will be updated to this grid location. Discrete propagation directions. Vertical (V). 
Horizontal (H), Diagonal (D) are assigned to each wavefront location based on its location 
and the orientation of the initial boundary. The two constraints of (a) discrete waves should 
cover the entire propagation space and (6) discrete direction overlap should be minimal for 
efficiency lead to H, V, D and combined HD, VD discrete directions, Figure 4.5b. An 
additional concern is to prevent duplication of propagation by simultaneously propagating 
the wavefront. However, since the wavefronts at discrete points arrive at slightly different 
times, the propagation takes place from the ^oldest" wavefront, by ordering distance values 
at discrete points. 

{Hi) Propagation From Discrete Wavefront: The discrete points on the discrete wave- 
front with minimum values are considered as sources for propagation. Among waves arriving 
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Figure 4.5: The subpixel CEDT algorithm: (a) Geometric description of a subpixel boundary (bold 
line segment) is propagated to adjacent pixels first, (b) These in turn propagate in discrete directions 
to their neighbors but resort to analytic computations, (c) This procedure is repeated until all waves 
have been extinguished or reached the boundary. 

at a point the first one (minimal time/distance) is added to the discrete front. This stage 
is repeated for every point on the discrete wavefront which is updated by propagating each 
point in the direction along which the point had propagated from. Figure 4.5c. 

4.3.2 A Comparison With The Fast Marching Method 

The fast marching algorithm of Sethian [185, 186] and our discrete wavefront propagation 
algorithm share two ideas: (/) discrete wavefront representation and (it) upwind updates. 
The fast marching algorithm is designed for the general Eikonal equations, where the front 
speed is not necessarily constant. However, our approach is specifically designed for the 
wavefronts propagating with constant speeds. Specifically, first, a discrete grid point will 
be updated fewer times in our discrete wavefront propagation algorithm since the minimally 
overlapping discrete directional masks borrowed from Ragnemalm [165] are used to approx- 
imate the ray directions. These discrete directional masks are designed such that each 
grid on a discrete wavefront visits minimum number of pixels, i.e. two neighboring grid 
points at most T whereas fast marching algorithm ignores directional masks and a grid point 
on a wavefront visits four immediate neighboring points. Second, our approach not only 
propagates the distance information but also propagates geometric models of the subpixel 
boundary. This allows us to detect the singularities that form during the wave propagation. 
Third, the fast marching requires finding the roots of 8 quadratic equations for each grid 
location in order to solve equation (4.12) numerically. In our approach, just one quadratic 
equation (for the line and circular arc models) is solved. Indeed in our experiments, we 
found that our approach is roughly an order of magnitude faster than our implementation 
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Figure 4.6: This figure illustrates the explicit representation of the discrete front for a small subpixel 
line segment (dark line). In each step, the front is updated either by propagating from discrete grid 
point sources or from end interval ray sources, thus always maintaining a correct separation between 
the interior and the exterior of the wavefront. Observe that while the wavefront looks jagged, this is 
only visual effect due to the fact that each point on the wavefront has arrived at a slightly different, 
but analytically correct, time f arrival. A subpixel front at any time can be correctly computed as 
shown in the last box for t = 2.0. 
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Figure 4.7: This figure illustrates the discrete wave propagation from a shape with subpixel bound- 
aries. The shape boundary is depicted in black. The directional vectors are shown in red. 

of fast marching. For a specific example, fast marching took 3.076242 seconds and our 
discrete wavefront propagation algorithm took 0.380843 seconds for a 200x200 image on a 
Sparc L0 machine. We are currently investigating the discrete wavefront propagation where 
the front moves with speed depends on the location of the front, i.e., c(x, y) ^ constant. 
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Figure 4.8: This figure illustrates the discrete wave propagation from subpixel line segments. The 
shape boundary is depicted in black. The directional vectors are shown in red. 

4,3.3 Propagation of Errors: 

The above wavefront algorithm is almost, but not totally error-free, mainly due to the use 
of discrete wave directions. The problem stems from the fact that during propagation range 
of influence of a point [97] becomes very small due to the neighboring waves, Figure 4.9. 
Figure 4.10. In our algorithm, this influence zone of a boundary model is represented by a 
set of discrete waves which belong to this model and move on the grid points. Once this 
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Figure 4.9: This figure illustrates the range of influence of a point with two neighboring points. 
Note that the range of influence becomes narrower towards the upper portion of the image. 

influence zone does not contain any discrete grid location, the discrete waves will not be 
able to sustain the propagation and they will stop, even though continuous the wavefront 
continues between pixels. This problem also illustrated in Figure 4.10a with three or more 
non-connected segments, where middle line s influence zone becomes increasingly narrower 
and eventually is unable to propagate into the shaded region, due to the waves from left 
and right boundary intervals, Figure 4.10b. Note that the two grid locations in the shaded 
area, Figure 4.10b, will receive incorrect waves. It should be emphasized that this problem 
is independent of boundary representation, e.g., discrete points, lines, arcs. 

These errors are not only subject to our discrete wavefront propagation. In fact, discrete 
distance transforms, upwind numerical methods also produce approximate results in some 
regions. This problem has already been observed in [229, 165]. These errors could be 
avoided if the wavefront is explicitly represented on discrete domain which is infact our 
proposed solution described in the next section. Specifically, in addition to the discrete 
waves, the boundaries of range of influence of each boundary segments will also propagated 
for explicit wavefront representation. 
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(a) (b) 

Figure 4.10: This figure illustrates that the discrete wavefront algorithm presented here is almost, 
but not totally error-free, (a) When the image contains three or more non-connected boundary 
intervals. The equi-distance lines, the shocks of these non-connected boundary segments, marks the 
end of wave zone for each boundary segment, (b) The problem area which is marked with rectangular 
window in (a) is shown in detail. Note that waves from the middle line segment will not be able 
to propagate into the shaded region, but are rather absorbed by the waves from the left and right 
boundary segment. 

) 
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Chapter 5 



Propagation of Shockwaves 

Recall that the main goal of this part is to detect the symmetry map of an edge map of 
an image. The edge map is represented in the form of curve segments which in degenerate 
form also include points. These symmetries infact correspond to the singularities in the 
solution surface of the Eikonal equation [99]. However, the detection of these singularities 
turns out to be a difficult task. In this chapter, our proposed solution is the explicit wave- 
front propagation which combines the classical curve evolution paradigm and the bisector 
computation of computational geometry. 

5.1 Explicit wavefront propagation 

The numerical simulation of curve evolution is governed by stable upwind numerical finite 
difference schemes [154, 171. 185, 186], which were summarized in Section 4. However, while 
these methods find solutions in the presence of singularities, our goal is to explicitly recover 
and represent such singularities to include in the wave propagation process. The detection 
of such shocks is a rather challenging task. Previously, Siddiqi and Kimia [196] proposed 
an curve evolution approach to detect singularities on evolving surface and group them 
•using a regularizing shock grammar. The main difficulty of detecting singularities via curve 
evolution approaches stems from the fact that very accurate curve evolution is an extremely 
difficult task. Specifically, Figure 5.1 illustrates the exact evolution of piecewise curve 
segments and shows the exact singularities on these evolving curves. However, this type of 
curve evolution is a difficult task since a pixel may contain many curve segments, which 
obviously cannot be dealt with discrete propagations of upwind numerical finite difference 
schemes. Thus, an approach for detecting such singularities based on curve evolution must 
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Figure 5.1: This figure illustrates the evolution of a curve and its singularities (shocks). The initial 
curve is plotted in black, and the evolving curve is red and the shocks (or discontinuities) of the 
evolving curve is blue. Observe that shocks often fall within a pixel, thus requiring subpixel shock 
detection. In addition, a pixel may contain more than one curve discontinuity. This requires an exact 
curve evolution and curve models. However, there, is currently no such curve evolution algorithm 
available. 

make some approximations, which then result in errors. These errors are often dealt with 
an additional post-processing, which however may be as difficult as detection process. 

When shocks form from the intersection of light rays, they propagate along the curves 
called shock paths. These shock paths along which the discontinuities in solution surface 
propagate satisfy the integral form of PDE. While in general the determination of a shock 
path is a difficult task, the shock path for the Eikonal equation, Vu(x,</) = L for a pair of 
sources with known geometry, corresponds to the equi-distance curves from initial sources, 
and can thus be analytically computed by finding their bisector. This is precisely what is 
done in computational geometry [16, 166, 167]. Specifically, the bisector of each pair curve 
segments is computed and the final result is obtained by combining those and pruning 
non-minimal branches. This is a global and computationally expensive process, and is 
inconsistent with the local nature of propagation we have adopted. Figure 5.2 illustrates 
the true (shown in blue) and trimmed (shown in red) bisectors of a line segment and a 
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Figure 5.2: This figure illustrates the bisector curve between a circular arc segment and a line 
segment. The true bisector (blue) is detected by a trimming process. 

circular arc segment, where excessive amount of unnecessary bisector computations and 
then their removal of them take, place. 

Observe that a true bisector is the subset of a full bisector curve, which has a beginning 
and an end point. These true bisector curves can be efficiently detected if the beginning and 
end points of them are correctly identified. In fact, this is the approach that we propose in 
this paper. Specifically, we propose to detect all initial shock sources, i.e.. all points which 
can give rise to Shockwaves, namely second order shocks. X\ and first order shocks arising 
from curvature extrema, A 3 and propagate these along their analytically known path, the 
bisector. These Shockwaves terminate when intersect with each other, resulting in either a 
new Shockwave or a terminal node, Figure 5.3 

Ideally, these initial shock sources can be combinatorially detected for the propagation of 
Shockwaves. However, this can be quite computationally inefficient since only small number 
of initial shock sources are used to initialize Shockwaves. Instead, discrete wavefronts can be 
used in detection and validation of the correct initial shock sources. Thus, we propose the 
simultaneous propagation of discrete wavefronts and Shockwaves along a mixture of a fixed 
(Eulerian) grid and a dynamic (Lagrangian) grid. Specifically, on the one hand, discrete 
wavefronts, which propagate on Eulerian grid, carry full source information so that each 
shock paths can be analytically determined, but only when necessary, i.e., when two waves 
collide. On the other hand, Shockwaves, which propagate on the Lagrangian grid, carry 
the sources of colliding wavefronts so that wavefront can be exactly represented during the 
propagation. This simultaneous propagation results in exact shock detection as well as 
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Figure 5.3: This figure illustrates the detection of true bisector curves between a circular arc 
segment and a line segment by the shockwave propagation algorithm. 

exact wavefront propagation on a discrete grid. 

5.2 Shock Paths Via Bisectors 

We assume that our image edge map consists of N curve segments, each described as a 
geometric model with a set of parameters {P n } identifying its form and end points. The 
geometric models include points, line segments, circular arcs, conic arcs, arcs defined by 
rational functions, and any others for which a distance from the model can be analytically 
computed. Second, let the distance function from each model be analytically computed as 
M*,y) where u represents the distance of an arbitrary point (z,y) from curve segment n. 
Note that {P n } should provide sufficient information for this. Third, we require that the 
bisector curve between two geometric model can be solved analytically and represented as 
Bnm = (*nm(s),t/ nm (s)), defined as the locus traced by a point (x r y) that is equi-distant 
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from those geometric boundary models n and m , i.e., 

Un(x,y) = Um{x*y)- (5.1) 

Note that the bisector curve for a pair of any combination of point, line segment, and 
circular arc at most requires solving for a roots of a quartic polynomial which can be done 
analytically, as described in Appendix B. 

5.3 Shockwaves: Sources, Paths, and Sinks 

A rece:;: investigation of the local geometry of medial axis points and shocks for closed 
curves [73] has shown that distinct shock paths can generically only begin at three types of 
points (i) shock branch end points, .43, arising from curvature extrema, (it) second-order 
shocks, Af , centers of bitangent circles whose radius is locally minimal and grows in both 
directions along the branch, and (Hi) junctions, centers of tritangent circles, where two in- 
coming branches meet with one outgoing shock branch. These are the only generic sources 
of shock paths, Figure 5.4. for closed curves. For open curve segments, the only additional 
sources are the end points which give rise to contact Shockwaves separating regular and rar- 
efaction wavefronts. Second, shock paths themselves consists of curves representing centers 
of bitangent circles. Third, the shock sinks, points where shock branches terminate, can 
form either from two incoming Shockwaves or from the collision of three incoming shock- 
waves. These results are important in that they guarantee completeness and correctness of 
the final results. 

Let us first consider an example where two regular curve segments initiate (constant 
speed) waves simultaneously. Figure 5.5. Specifically, the wavefronts u„(j:, \j) and u m (x % y) 
originated from boundary sources g n and g m , respectively, intersect with each other along 
the shock path which is given the bisector equation, i.e. B nrn (r.y). A Shockwave. sw nm . 
which propagates on this shock path inherits information pertaining to the wavefronts. 
u n (x,y) and ti m (x,y). This wavefront information is vital in analytically determining the 
Shockwaves forming from the intersection of Shockwaves, Section 5.3.4. In addition, the 
interaction of these two types of waves lead to three types of shocks: 

Definition 2 A shock point arising from two regular waves is regular. A shock point arising 
from one regular and one degenerate wavefront is semi-degenerate. .4 shock point formed 
from the interaction of two degenerate wavefronts is degenerate. 
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Figure 5.4: This figure sketches the only generic possibilities for shock formation and propagation 
superimposed on a rectangle between four grid crossings, (a) original shape, (b) no wave collision, (c) 
formation of first-order shock, (d) a second-order shock, (e) a junction with an outgoing branch, (f) 
propagation of a shockwave, (g) termination of two branches at a fourth order shock, (h) termination 
of three branches at a fourth order shock. 




Figure 5.5: This figure illustrates the shock path of two wavefronts. u n (x. y) and u m (r. y) originated 
from the boundary sources g n and y m respectively. 

In this paper, green, blue and red colored shocks correspond to the regular, semi-degenerate, 
and degenerate shocks, respectively. 

5.3*1 Shockwaves from boundary extrema 

The light rays originating from a regular curve intersect with each other first at a cusped 
point which corresponds to the center of a curvature extrema of the curve. Figure 5.6a. 
Note that not every curvature maxima on a curve segment is able to initiate a shockwave 
because it is possible that the center of curvature maxima of a boundary model lies outside 
the influence zone of the boundary model t Figure 5.6b. For examples, points line segments 
and circular arcs do not have curvature extrema, e.g., in contrast to parabolic segments. 
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" m (c) W 

Figure 5.6: This figure illustrates the formation of Shockwaves. Specifically, (a) a shockwave 
forms from a center of a curvature maxima, (b) .Vo shockwave will be initialized from the '.-enter 
of a curvature maxima of a boundary model if this point. C lies outside the influence zone of the 
boundary model, (d) End points of a curve segment initiate contact Shockwaves as representing the 
front between regular waves (light shaded regions) and rarefaction waves (dark shaded regions), (e) 
A discontinuity initiates one regular shockwave and two contact Shockwaves. 

5.3.2 Contact Shockwaves from the end points of boundary segments 

Each geometric boundary model initiates two regular waves from the boundary segments 
with true orientation information, and two rarefaction waves from the end points of the 
boundary model. The rays that separate rarefaction and regular waves are contact shock- 
waves. Thus, each geometric boundary model initiates two contact Shockwaves from each 
end point, thus four in total. Figure 5.6c. Sometimes, it is possible that two boundary 
segment create a discontinuity due to overlapping end points. For example. Figure 5.6d il- 
lustrates a case where the boundary segments AB and BD have the same end points. In this 
case, two of the four contact Shockwaves initiated collide with each other instantaneously 
and terminate, and form a junction which then leads to a regular shockwave. 

5.3.3 Shockwaves from second-order shocks 

A second-order shock forms when two rays from two boundary segments intersect with each 
other at a point, Figure 5.7a, breaking each wavefronts into two piece. Figure 5.7b. A second- 
order shock is a source for two Shockwaves in opposite directions which are orthogonal to the 
rays that form the second-order shock. The timely and accurate detection of second-order 
shocks is a crucial factor in determining the shocks of unorganized curve segments since 
Shockwaves and wavefronts propagate simultaneously. In keeping with the local nature 
of this approach, second-order shocks must not be detected a-priori, but at the time of 
formation, to avoid unnecessary and expensive computations. Specifically, in each step of 
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Figure 5.7: This figure illustrates formation of a second-order shock from two geometric boundary 
models. When two parallel but opposite direction rays collide with each other at a place a second- 
order shock forms. This second-order shock initialize two Shockwaves in opposite directions, (a) 
propagation of rays and formation of the second-order shock, (b) propagation of the wavefront. 

the (shockwave or wavefront) propagation, each updated grid location inherits a source and 
its geometric model parameters through the discrete wavefronts. When a grid location has 
received two (or more) distinct waves, a second-order shock is analytically computed for the 
pair of two geometric boundary models k and / coincident there. Let the distance functions 
corresponding to sources k and / be represented by u*(x,y) and uj(x,y), respectively. The 
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Figure 5.8: A second-order shock at P(x, y) forms from the rays originated from the boundary 
points Fi(xt.yi) and ^(rj.tfs)- 



source i 




u k source k 



sw jk 



source j 



Figure 5.9: The collision of the Shockwaves swij and swj), at the junction point, J. triggers a new 
shock-wave, su>,* which propagates on a shock path that separates u, and Mfc. 



(5.2) 



second-order shock is obtained by solving 

iu k (x,y) = ui{x,y) 
^(x,j/) = -^(r^) 

Specifically, we will use the following proposition to compute the second-order shocks 
for these geometric models, point. Une y circular arc. 



Proposition 1 Let a second-order shock at P(x t y) form from two boundary sources. Then 
the location of the second-order shock is then given by 



x = 



(5.3) 



where Fi(x\,yi) and F2(x2.!/2)» the foot points of P(x t y) on the boundary source I and 
2, respectively. Also the direction of the two wavefronts it gives rise is orthogonal to F1F2. 
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Figure 5.10: This figure illustrates the formation of a Shockwave from a junction point. Specifically, 
two Shockwave (red) intersect at a junction point, a new Shockwave forms from this point. 

Proof: By definition, a second-order shock is equi-distant from its foot points. Fi(x\.y x ) 
and F 2 (x 2 ,y 2 ), i.e., \PF X \ = \PF 2 \ = 1 A^l f Figure 5.8. Equation 5.3 follows. 

The second-order shock computation for a number of geometric boundary models, 
namely, point, line, and circular arc is presented in Appendix C. 

5.3.4 Shockwaves from junctions 

When two Shockwaves collide, a new Shockwave forms from the collision point, or junction 
(these are .4^ points). Specifically, suppose that two Shockwaves swij(x.y) and swjklx.y) 
collide at a junction point, J = {xj^yj) where both Shockwaves terminate. Figure 5.9. The 
behavior of u beyond this point is determined by a new Shockwave from the wavefronts. 
u{ and at respectively. Observe that the accurate computation of junction points plays an 
important role in the approach presented in this paper, since they are the source of new 
distinct Shockwaves. The junction point can be analytically computed from equating two 
bisectors, namely 

Bij(x,y) = B jk {x,y) (5.4) 
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For the space of geometric models up to circular arcs, the junction computation at most re- 
quires solving the roots of a quartic polynomial which can be solved analytically. Table 5.L 
summarizes maximum degree of the polynomial for these geometric boundary models. If 
higher order geometric models are used for boundary representation numerical approxima- 
tions may be required for junction detection. 

degree of polynomial 

— linear 

junction type 

point/point/point X 
pofnt/pofnt/line 
point/pofnt/circle 
potnt/Hne/Hne 
potnt/line/circie 
potnt/drcle/circle 
line/line/line x 
llne/line/circie 
line/circJe/circle 
clrcle/cirde/clrcle 

Table 5.1: This table summarizes the degree of the polynomial of a junction from different geometric 
boundary sources, namely point, line, circular arc. 



quadratic quartic 



x 
x 

X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
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Chapter 6 



Discrete Wavefront and Shockwave 
Propagation: The algorithm 

In this chapter, we first present the data structures that are used in our algorithm, followed 
by an explanation of the algorithm using a flow diagram and a concrete example. Second, 
we examine the computational complexity of our approach. Third, we present several 
illustrative examples. 

6.1 Overview Of The Algorithm 

The wave propagation algorithm is based on the integrated and simultaneous propagation of 
discrete wavefronts on a discrete grid, on the one hand, and Shockwaves on an analytically 
determined path, on the other. In the previous chapter, we described the discrete wavefront 
propagation algorithm and concluded that this algorithm does not yield error-free results 
when waves continue between pixels without the discrete grid representing them. Figure 6.1. 
The remedy we proposed in In Chapter 5 is the propagation of Shockwaves enables us to 
represent the wavefront explicitly. This algorithm then has two propagation aspects, the 
discrete grid wavefront propagation and the shock propagation. In addition, our algorithm 
is divided into two main stages: initialization and propagation. The flow diagram of the 
detailed algorithm is shown in Figure 6.2. In addition, Figure 6.1 illustrates the propagation 
of discrete waves and Shockwaves on an example in detail. 

In the first stage, the initialization stage, discrete wavefronts are initialized from all ge- 
ometric boundary models, by marking all the discrete grid points neighboring all geometric 
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boundary models as the discrete wavefront, Figure6.1b, Figure 6.2, Module I. Each point 
on a discrete wavefront stores: (i) the closest geometric boundary model as the source of 
the wavefront at that point and as an aid to efficiency, (ii) the distance to this geometric 
boundary model, and (Hi) the discrete directions approximating the exact propagation di- 
rection of the wavefront, Table 6.1. If a discrete grid point is a neighbor to more than one 
geometric boundary model, a second-order shock is computed from each of these geometric 
boundary models. Figure 6.1b, Figure 6.2, Module 3. 

Second, the remaining initial Shockwaves, namely, those from the centers of curvature 
maxima of geometric boundary models and the contact Shockwaves from end points of the 
geometric boundary models are initialized, Figure 6.2, Module 2. Together with second- 
order shocks, these are the only sources for initializing Shockwaves [75]. These discrete 
wavefronts and Shockwaves are then stored in the ordered wavefront list which is sorted 
according to increasing distance values (time of formation). 

In the second stage, the discrete wavefronts and Shockwaves are then recursively prop- 
agated by choosing and propagating the wave with smallest distance from the ordered 
wavefront list until all the waves either terminate or leave the image boundaries. Figure 6.2. 
Module 4. First, discrete wavefronts are propagated as follows. Figure 6.2. Module 5: a 
discrete wavefront propagates to its neighboring discrete grid points indicated by its dis- 
crete directions. The propagation of a discrete wavefront to a discrete grid point requires 
the computation of the distance from this point to the source of the visiting wavefront and 
comparing it to the existing distance value(s) at this discrete grid point. If the new distance 
is smaller, this discrete grid point is marked as a discrete wavefront and is inserted in the 
ordered wavefront list. In addition, the discrete directions, which specify where this discrete 
wavefront must visit in the next iterations, are inherited from the discrete wavefront that 
has marked this discrete grid point as the discrete wavefront. Whenever a discrete wave- 
front visits a discrete grid point, the discrete wavefront is stored in the quenched wavefront 
list of this discrete grid point, regardless of the distance value that it brings to this point. 
If there are more than one distinct wavefronts in this list a second-order shock is computed. 
Figure 6.2, Module 3. 

Second, Shockwaves are propagated as follows, Figure 6.2, Module 6 and 7: When a 
Shockwave has just been initialized, its shock path is computed and stored, Figure 6.2. 
Module 6. If the Shockwave is a fourth-order shock, it is marked as a terminal node and 
it is removed from the ordered wavefront list. An initialized shockwave then propagates 
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on the intersection of grid lines with its shock path t Figure 6/2, Module 7, until it reaches 
the end point of its shock path, Figures 6.7 and 6.1. When a Shockwave flows to its end 
point, where it intersects with another Shockwave, it is terminated and a new Shockwave 
forms from this point which is then inserted in the ordered wavefront list for propagation. 
In analogy to the discrete wavefront propagation, ashockwave stores its source information 
to the quenched wavefront list of the discrete grid points that it visits and a second-order 
shock is computed if there are more than one wavefronts in the quenched wavefront list of 
these discrete grid points. Let us uow present each module in this diagram in detail: 



2. S. .It JL .It 




\ A* * 

(a) (b) 

Figure 6.1: (a-b): This figure illustrates the simultaneous propagation of Discrete Wave Fronts 
and ShockWaves: (a) Input image; (b) Discrete Wave Fronts are initialized on the neighbor- 
ing DiscreteGridPoints that enclose the GeometricBoundaryModels. These Discrete Wave Front 
points are marked as initial and visit at most three DiscreteGridPoints to completely cover the 
image domain. Note also that a second-order shock forms between the two top edgelets. or 
Geometric Boundary Models and a blue line is drawn between the foot points of this shock to il- 
lustrate it. 
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W (0 

Figure 6.1: (c-f): (c) Propagation of contact ShockWaves (grey) to next grid crossing, which is the 
intersection of its ShockPath with the next grid line, (d) The initial stage of Discrete Wave Front 
propagation is done. From this stage Discrete Wave Fronts visit at most two DiscreteGridPoints. 
Observe how the second order shock gives rise to degenerate shock branches; one branch continues as 
a degenerate branch, while other collides with a contact ShockWave and becomes a semi-degenerate 
(blue). After collision with another contact ShockWave, this becomes a regular ShockWave (green), 
(e) Another second order shock has formed, as illustrated by the light blue line between the two left 
most GeometricBoundaryAfodels. (f) Two degenerate ShockWaves are propagating along with the 
Discrete WaveFront. 
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0) (j) 

Figure 6.1: (g-j): (g) One of these ShockWaves collides first with one contact. ShockWave and 
then another to become a regular ShockWave (green), (h) Two regular ShockWaves collide and 
launch a new ShockWave (green), (i) This regular ShockWave collides with one contact ShockWave 
and becomes a semi-degenerate branch (blue). It then collides with another contact ShockWave 
and becomes a degenerate branch, (j) All propagation has stopped. The resulting ShockWaves are 
already organized as a graph. This algorithm returns this graph as well as the error-free distance 
transform. 
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6.2 Data Structures 

Discrete Grid Point (DiscreteGridPoint): is a point where x and y take on 

integer values and which stores 

• the distance value from the closest GeometricBoundaryModel. This is initially 

u nulP\ but is updated until convergence. 

• the type of WaveFront. i.e., regular or degenerate, from the closest source that has 

visited this point, 

• a list QuenchedWaveFrontList, a substructure of DiscreteGridPoint. that holds the 

WaveFronts that have visited this grid point. This list is initialized to ~nuir. 

Discrete Grid (Discrete Grid): consists of 

• MxM discrete grid points (DiscreteGridPoints). 

• M vertical and .1/ horizontal lines 

Geometric Boundary Model (GeometricBoundaryModel): Each boundary model is 
the source of a wavefront. The WaveFront propagates the set of parameters which 
completely identify this GeometricBoundaryModel until it annihilates due to collision 
with other wavefronts. The parameters identifying each boundary model, or curve 
segment, are 

• location of the curve segment end points (in relative coordinates if implemented in 

parallel), and the parameters sufficient to completely describe the shape of the 
GeometricBoundaryModeL For example, for a line we use (x 0 . yo. x\. y x ) where 
(x 0t yo) and (xi t y x ) are the end points, while for a circular arc, we use (x 0 , yo. 
*it yiy y c -, r) where (x 0 , yo) and (xi, y\) identify the two end points. (x c , y c ) 
is the center of the circle, and r is the radius of the circle. 

• ShockWaves that are initiated from it. 

• a list UsedGeometricBoundaryModelList, a substructure of GeometricBoundaryModeL 

which stores other Geometric Boundary Models which have quenched with it. 
Since the collision of Wave Fronts from two Geometric Boundary Models might be 
signaled in the discrete domain several times, this list prevents duplicate second- 
order shock computations. This is not necessary if efficient is not a concern of if 
the implementation is using parallel architecture. 

Wavefront ( WaveFront): The wavefront itself is a closed curve that separates the region 
where the initiated disturbance from the boundary model has passed and the region 
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that it has not reached yet. A discrete wavefront surface, u(x, y) is an implicit repre- 
sentation of this curve where u measures the distance of (x,y) from the source, i.e., 
u(x, y) is the time of arrival of the WaveFront at the point (x,y). When a portion of 
the WaveFront collides with another, it terminates at a collision point (discrete grid 
point) and initiates a Shock Wave. These WaveFronis are said to be neighbors after 
the collision and each marked as such. Thus, each WaveFront carries at each discrete 
point (x,i/) (with integer coordinates): 

• time of arrival value u(x, «/), i.e., distance from a point (x. y) to the source model, 

• source. Geometric Boundary Model, i.e.. the parameters specifying the source bound- 

ary model. 

• neighboring WaveFront: These will be determined by the ShockWaves which form 

from their collision. 

• direction of the WaveFront with respect to the normal direction of its Geometric Boundary Mode I 

source. This is one if the WaveFront propagates in the normal direction specified 
by the Geometric Boundary Model, otherwise it is Xull. 

Discrete Wavefront (DiscreteWa ve Front); Thediscrete wavefront is a set of DiscreteGridPoints 
which explicitly represent the frontier of the WaveFront propagated on the discrete 
grid at a specific time. These are the active, yet to be propagated points. Each 
DiscreteGridPoint (x,y) on a Discrete Wave Front stores: 

• source of the WaveFront, i.e.. the parameters specifying the Geometric Boundary Model: 

• discrete directions, in which the discrete wavefront should propagate: and 

• distance value which is measured from the source of the WaveFront. 

Shockwave (ShockWave): Each Shockwave propagates on an analytically determined 
path that separates two colliding WaveFronts. Each ShockWave carries: 

• the WaveFronis that collide to form it. 

• parameters that define the shock path: These are determined from the two colliding 

GeometricBoundaryModels. For example, the shock path of a ShockWave formed 
from a point and a line source is a parabola specified by ax 2 + by 2 + cxy + dx -J- 
+ / = 0, thus the set of parameters (a, 6, c, d,e f f) is sufficient to determine 
the shock path. Intrinsic representations are, however, preferable. 

• distinct points of the shock path. 

(i) initial point, /(x, y) where a ShockWave initially forms, 
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(ii) current sample point, C(x,y) which specifies the location of a shockwave 
on the ShockPath; these sample points are limited to be on the intersection 

of a shock path and a grid line; 

(iii) end point, £(x, y) where a Shock Wave is expected to intersect with another 

neighboring Shock Waves; note that the end point is constantly changing as 
new Shockwaves update the scene. 

• ancestor and descendent Shock Waves. 

• distance from the source of each WaveFront giving rise to t he Shock Wave. 

• neighboring (left and right) Shock Waves which are determined from the colliding 

Wave Fronts. 

• order of shock, i.e. first-, second-, third-, fourth-, or contact. 

• shock label, i.e., regular, semi-degenerate, degenerate. 

Ordered Wavefront List (OrderedWaveFrontList): This is a global queue which stores 
the distance from source for discrete wavefrontsand Shockwaves in an ordered manner. 
This is only needed for a sequential machine to ensure "simultaneous" propagation, 
solely for efficiency. 

6.3 Modules 

1. Initialization of Discrete Waves from Boundary Models: DiscrettC rid Points 
which enclose the GeometricBoundaryModels are marked for the propagation of Discrete 
WaveFronts, Figure 6.1b. These grid points are also used to construct the Discrete Wave 
Front. Each Discrete Grid Point on the Discrete Wave Front is assigned (i) an analytic dis- 
tance value, [ii) source of each WaveFront, i.e.. the Geometric Boundary Model . (Hi) initial 
discrete directions which specify the DiscreteGridPoints that this Wave Front must visit in 
the next iteration, and t (iv) a flag which indicates whether this is an initial propagation. 
The initial discrete directions of each grid point are determined from the discrete approxima- 
tions of the ray directions specified in this grid point. Table 6.1 summarizes these directions 
for a DiscreteGridPoint. Observe that in the initial stage, each DiscreteGridPoint on the 
WaveFront must visit the three immediate neighbors, i.e.. horizontal, vertical, and diagonal 
neighbors if the ray direction is not a purely horizontal or vertical ray. This is required in 
order to cover the entire image domain. 

In addition, each DiscreteGridPoint stores the WaveFronts that visit it. Specifically, 
when a Discrete WaveFront visits a DiscreteGridPoint, its source information is stored in 
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J70 « direction c ido U*l,jrl <«.r-l) (»*l # yM.) 

Table 6.1: This table specifies the DiscreteGndPomts where an initial Discrete Wove Front ar a 
grid point (r.y) visits in the next iteration. 

the QuenchedWaveFrontList of this grid. When a Discrete WaveFront visits a grid point 
and there are other WaveFronts in the QuenchedWaveFrontList at that point a quench is 
signaled which launches the computation of a second-order shock. 

2. Formation of Shockwaves from Boundary Models: Each Geometric Boundary Model 
initiates two contact ShockWaves moving in opposite directions from each of its end points 
and a Shock Wave from the centers of curvature maxima of the GeometricBoundaryModel. 
if any. These ShockWaves with their associated time of formation are inserted in the 
OrderedWaveFrontList in order of increasing time. A ShockWave from the curvature max- 
ima is marked as initial, but it is not a-priori known whether this ShockWave ever forms 
(Recall that if the center of a curvature maxima falls outside the influence zone of the 
GeometricBoundaryModel no ShockWave is initialized from this point). 

3. Second-Order Shock Computation: When a WaveFront quenches with the other 
WaveFronts on a grid point, a second-order shock is computed from the recently arrived 
WaveFront source, and the other GeometricBoundaryModels stored there previously. Ob- 
serve that often two WaveFronts collide with each other in more than one DiscreteGridPoints. 
leading to duplicating this computation. To eliminate unnecessary second-order shock 
computations, this computation is recorded for each GeometricBoundaryModel. Alter- 
natively, this record could be maintained at each pixel's four corner grid points, thus 
maintaining the local nature of the wave propagation algorithm. When a second-order 
shock is successfully computed a second-order ShockWave is initialized and inserted in the 
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Table 6.2: This table specifies update discrete directions, the grid points which a 

Discrete WaveFront at a grid point (x,y) must visit in the next iteration. 

Ordered Wave Front List module. Figure 6.1b illustrates the formation of a second-order 
shock in the initialization stage. Note that each second-order shock the launches two first- 
order ShockWaves in opposite directions. 

4. Ordered Wavefront List: This module uses a sorting algorithm (heap) to order 
Discrete WaveFronts and ShockWaves based on increasing distance values. 

5. Discrete Wave Propagation: The Discrete WaveFronts are propagated on the discrete 
grid by using discrete directions. In each step, a Discrete Wave Front at a DiscreteGridPoint 
visits (or updates) a number of neighboring grid points. An analytic distance value between 
each visited grid and the source GeometricBoundaryModel of the WaveFront is computed. 
Note that this computation is purely local since the propagated parameters of the source 
Geometric Boundary Models are locally available. If the DiscreteGridPoint has not been 
visited or its current distance value is more than the newly computed value, the latter is 
stored there. In addition, the source of WaveFront and discrete directions, which spec- 
ify the next DiscreteGridPoints that this WaveFront should visit, are updated at this 
DiscreteGridPoint. Similarly, if this DiscreteGridPoint is not already in the OrderedWave- 
FrontList the WaveFront and its distance value are inserted in the QuenchedWave Front List 
as a possible Discrete WaveFront source. Otherwise, the existing WaveFront and its distance 
value in this QuenchedWaveFrontList are modified with the new one. Moreover, the dis- 
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wavefront i 

Figure 6.3: The shockwave sw f at point F is a fourth order shock. The fourth-order shock is 
determined by all the neighbors of the incoming Shockwaves, swi. swij and jut*. 

crete directions associated with the current WaveFront are stored in this DiscreteGridPoint 
for further propagation. The initial discrete directions are summarized in Table 6.1. Once 
a DiscreteGridPoint is updated with a initial Discrete Wave Front it is no longer initial 
and new directions are assigned to this DiscreteGridPoint: Table 6.2 specifies the updated 
directions from previous ones. 

In analogy to Discrete WaveFront initialization stage, each DiscreteGridPoint stores the 
WaveFronts that visit it. Specifically, when a Discrete Wave Front visits a DiscreteGridPoint. 
its source information is stored in the Quenched Wave Front List of this grid. When a 
Discrete WaveFront visits a grid point and there are other WaveFronts in the OWFL at 
that point a quench is signaled which launches the computation of a second-order shock. 

6. Shockwave Initialization for Propagation: When a shockwave forms, but has not 
propagated, it is important to check whether it needs to be propagated. Since a fourth-order 
shock is characterized by one where all the branches have incoming velocities, its type can be 
determined by all the neighbors of the incoming ShockWaves. Figure 6.3. If the shockwave 
is a fourth-order shock, this point is marked as a fourth-order shock and is removed from 
the OrderedWaveFrontList. If the shockwave is not a fourth-order shock, its shock path is 
computed in this initial stage. Three main steps are involved in the determination of the 
shock path of a Shock Wave: 

(1) The analytic computation of the shock path: The shock path is determined by analytic 
formulas for the bisector of the Geometric Boundary Models of the Shock Wave. It 
should be observed that a ShockWave propagates only on a portion of this bisector 
curve. The valid bisector segment can be determined by finding the beginning and end 
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Figure 6.4: A second-second shock formed at P initiates two Shockwaves, swt and sw r , each 
moving in opposite directions. The neighboring Shockwaves of each Shockwave are determined from 
GeometricBoundaryModeU. For example, one of its two neighboring Shockwaves of the shockwave 
sw r is determined by detecting the first shockwave on a propagation which takes place on the upper 
geometric boundary model, specifically from the foot point F to the boundary end point B. 

points of the shock path. The beginning point of a shock path corresponds to a point 
where a ShockWave forms. The end point of a ShockWave is determined from the 
intersection of the shock path with its neighboring (left and right) ShockU ares. The 
end point is constantly updated as more information becomes available. For example, 
initially a wavefront typically has (but can have) no neighbors so that the end point 
is at infinity. However, as second-order shocks form, the analytic intersection leads to 
predicted junctions, thus updating end points. Again, these points may never reached. 

(2) Determining the neighboring Shock Waves of a ShockWave: These are determined based 
on the formation type of a ShockWave. Specifically. (<) for a ShockWave formed 
from the center of a curvature maximum of a GeometricBoundaryModel, the neigh- 
boring ShockWaves are easily determined from the contact ShockWaves originated 
from the end points of this GeometricBoundaryModel; {ii) for a ShockWave formed 
from a second-order shock, the neighboring ShockWaves are determined from the 
GeometricBoundary Models that formed the second-order shock as follows. Recall 
that when a second-order shock forms the WaveFront splits into two pieces, thus ini- 
tiating two ShockWaves moving in opposite directions. A neighboring ShockWave is 
computed by moving on a GeometricBoundaryModel from the foot point of the second- 
order shock to the end point of the GeometricBoundaryModel in the direction of the 
ShockWave and by detecting the first ShockWave (or its current child ShockWave) as a 
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Figure 6.5: A ShockWave, swi is formed from the intersection of Shock Waves, aw m and sw n . 
Observe that the neighboring ShockWaves of swi are the left shockwave of sw m , Iswisu'm) and the 
right shockwave of sw n t rsw(sw n ). 

neighboring shockwave. Figure 6,4: (in) for a •SAodbWatre formed from a junction, the 
neighboring Shockwaves are inherited from the parent ShockWaves. Specifically, sup- 
pose that a new ShockWave % swi is formed from the intersection of ShockWaves. stv m 
and sw ny Figure 6.5. Let the notatiorUhe rsw(sw m ) indicate the right ShockWave of 
s-w m and, similarly let lsw(sw n ) indicate the left ShockWave of stv n . Then, we have 



rsw(sw m ) — sw n ; lsw(sw m ) = swk 

(6.1) 

lsw(stv n ) = sw m ; rstv(sw n ) = su>/. 



Then, the neighboring ShockWaves of swi will be 



(6.2) 
rsu'(su/,) = swi. 



In addition, the neighboring Shockwaves of tsw(sw m ) and rsw(sw n ) are modified 
accordingly, i.e., 

rsw(swk) = SU7, 



(6.3) 
Isw(swi) = sw,-. 



(3) Determining the end point of a ShockWave: This is determined from the intersection of 
the shock path with each of the neighboring shock paths. Suppose that a ShockWave, 
swi has the neighboring ShockWaves swi and sw r . Let the notation /;/ denotes the 
intersection point of ShockWaves $W{ and swi, Figure 6.6a. Similarly define /,>, 
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(a) (b) <c). 

Figure 6.6: This figure illustrates the determination of an end point of a shockwave. sir, whose 
neighboring Shockwaves are sw t and sw r . (a) end point from the intersection of sw; and sw t . (b) 
end point from the intersection of su\ and sw r , (c) no valid end point is detected at this moment. 

f rm , etc. Let a point, E t denotes the correct end point of the Shock Wave sil\. This 
point forms from its intersection with one of the neighboring Shockwaves as follows. 
The determination of the end point of the shockwave, su\ is based on the intersection 
points In and /,>, and the distance values, dist(lu) % dist([ ir ). dist([ lh ). and dist(I rm ). 
Specifically, the end point of the ShockWave. swi will be one of the three possible 
cases illustrated in Figure 6.6: 

(1) The shockwave stvi may first intersect with the left shockwave. $iv t , i.e.. 
dist(Iit) < dist(f ir ) and dist{fu) < dist{I lk ) (Figure 6.6a). implying that 

Ei <- In and dist(E t ) *- dtst(f i{ ) 

(6.4) 

E { <- In and dist{ E { ) *- dist ( f a ) 

(2) The shockwave sw; may second intersect with the right shockwave, sw r , i.e., 
if dist{f ir ) < dist{I i( ) and dist{I ir ) < distil) (Figure 6.6b) 



i 



Ei <- f ir and dist(Ei) <- rfw«(A>) 

(6.5) 

E r *- [ ir and rfisf(£ r ) <- dist{I ir ) 

(3) The shockwave sto; may not intersect with any of the neighboring ShockWavts, 
swi, and su/ r , i.e., 

if rfi"st(/ l7 ) > dist(I lk ) and dist(/ ir ) > distil^) (Figure 6.6c) 
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Figure 6.7: This figure illustrates the propagation of a ShockWave from point A to point E . The 
propagation takes place on the intersections of grid with its shock path, grid crossings. 

!no end point is valid 
(6.6) 
Ei <— null and dist{Ei) «— large number 

7. Shockwave Propagation: A ShockWave propagates on the intersections of grid lines 
(horizontal and vertical) with its shock path until it reaches to its end point or leaves 
the image domain. Figure 6.7 illustrates the shock path of a ShockWave which is formed 
at a point .4 and which terminates at point £*. In addition, a ShockWave typically in- 
tersects with horizontal and vertical grid-lines. At these grid-line samples we store its 
Geometric Boundary Models to the QuenchedWaveFrontList of its immediate left and right 
(up and down) grid points, Figure 6.8. When a WaveFront visits a DiscreteGridPoint and 
there are other WaveFront in the QuenchedWaveFrontList at that point a quench is signaled 
which launches the computation of a second-order shock. When a ShockWave reaches its 
end point, it is terminated and is removed from the Ordered Wave Front List. From this end 
point, if a new ShockWave form, it is inserted to the OrderedWave Front List. However, this 
new ShockWave from this end point will not be initialized if the end point itself is not valid. 
Specifically, suppose that a ShockWave, swi at a point .4 moves to its end point B which is 
the intersection of $W{ and sw r , Figure 6.9. A new ShockWave forms from this end point 
B y which will be initialized when it is chosen for propagation. However, a ShockWave sw n 
might form from the intersection of swi and its neighbor sw^ at a place where its distance 
is greater than the distance of ShockWave swi at the point .4 and less than the distance 
at point fl. In addition, this ShockWave sw n might intersect with the ShockWave sw; at 
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Figure 6.8: A ShockWave propagates on the intersection of the grid with its shock path. 
When the ShockWave intersects with a vertical grid (V) it stores the Wave Front informa- 
tion to the QuenchedWaveFrontList of its immediate up. (A) and down (B) Discrete Grid Points. 
Similarly, a ShockWave on a horizontal grid (H) stores the WaveFront information to the 
QuenchedWaveFrontList of its immediate left (A) and right (C) Discrete Grid Points. 

a point between .4 and fl. thus making point B invalid end point, thus ShockWave should 
not initialized from this point. 

B sw k B 

/sw b > 
A 

SW . sw 

(a) (b) 

Figure 6.9: (a) A ShockWave sw{ propagates from point .4 to its end point B which is the intersec- 
tion of its shock path with the shock path of ShockWave sw r . (b) The new ShockWave. sw n formed 
from swi and sw^ intersect with ShockWave swi at the point C. Observe that the junction point B 
is no longer valid and the ShockWave initialized from this point has to be deleted. 

6.4 Computational Complexity of The Wave Propagation Al- 
gorithm 

The computational complexity of our algorithm depends on the number of boundary ele- 
ments N y and the number of discrete grid points in the image domain AfxAf . We study its 
complexity by dividing the algorithm into a number of independent modules and considering 



sw k 
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each separately, Figure 6.2: (/) discrete wavefront initialization; (//) formation of contact 
and .4 3 initial Shockwaves; (///) second-order shock computation; (/V) discrete wavefront 
propagation; (V) initialization of Shockwaves; and (VI) shockwave propagation l . 

(I) Discrete wavefront initialization: In this module, the discrete grid points that 
enclosing the geometric boundary models are marked as the initial wavefront. The compu- 
tational complexity of this module depends on the number of geometric boundary model, 
iV and the image size M. Observe that the length of a boundary model cannot be greater 
than the diagonal of the image domain, i.e.. M\/2 pixels. Thus, each boundary model in a 
pixel initiates discrete waves at each corner of the pixel where it lies, thus requiring at most 
\\l\/2 initial update. An initial update of the wavefront requires several steps: (i) the dis- 
tance between each point and each of the ;V geometric boundary models must be computed. 
The worst complexity of this step is therefore O(N.M): and (it) this computed distance 
must be compared with previously stored distance values. If the computed distance value is 
not smaller than previous values, no additional computations are required. However, if the 
computed distance value is smaller than previous values then (the worst complexity of this 
step is O(N.M)): (Hi) discrete grid directions must be computed for further propagation. 
This implies the the vector between the updated point and its foot point on the geomet- 
ric boundary model be computed. The worst case complexity of this step is 0(:V..V/). In 
addition, (iv) this distance value must be inserted in the ordered wavefront list, requiring 
0(N.Mlog(N.M)) comparisons 2 . Finally, (r) the wavefront at this grid point must be 
saved. The worst case complexity of this step is 0(N.\I). Thus, the worst case complexity 
of this module is 0(N.Mlog(NM)). 

(II) Formation of Contact and A3 Shockwaves: The worst case complexity of this 
module is O(N) since each boundary model can initiate at most 4A r contact Shockwaves 
and a constant multiple of M .43 Shockwaves. 

(III) Second-Order Shock Computation: A second-order shock computation is only 

required when two boundary models have visited the same grid crossing during the wave 

propagation stage 3 . The worst case computational complexity corresponds to when all the 

1 It should be observed that the computationally complexity of ordering discrete wavefronts and shock- 
waves are included in "discrete wavefront propagation** and a shockwave propagation" . 
2 The complexity of sorting a list of N element is 0(Ntog(N)). 

3 For the space f geometric models up to circular arcs this requires, in the worst case, solving the roots 
of a quadratic equation. 
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boundary elements are in or will eventually visit the same grid point, implying a roughly 
circular arrangements of source models. In this case. ( ^ v ) computations are required lead- 
ing to the worst case complexity of 0(<V 2 ). Note, however, that when edges are uniformly 
distributed, one per pixel at most, then the computation is optimal and of order O(N). 

(TV) Discrete Wavefront Propagation: In the worst case, each grid point is updated by 
every boundary model in the image domain, resulting on 0{N.M 2 ) updates. Generically. 
however, each pixel is updated by three models resulting in 0{M 2 ) updates. An update 
requires that : (i) the distance between a point and a geometric boundary model be com- 
muted. The worst case complexity of this step is 0{NM 2 ). (ii) the computed distance be 
compared to previous distance values. The worst case complexity of this step is 0(N.M 2 ). 
If the computed distance value is smaller than previous values: (Hi) the new distance value 
should be inserted in the ordered wavefront list, which requires 0(N.Mlog(!\f.M)) com- 
parisons. Finally, (iv) the wavefront at this grid point should be saved, which requires at 
most 0(N.M 2 ) computations. If the computed distance value is larger than previous value, 
no additional computations are required. The worst case is possible when all boundary 
elements are located in a single pixel. Thus, the worst case complexity of this module is 
0(NM 2 ), therefore with typical complexity of 0{\I 2 ). 

(V) Initialization of Shockwaves: Held [81] proved that there are a maximum of (6X-6) 
bisectors for iV boundary segments. A shock path computation requires (i) analytically com- 
puting bisectors from two boundary models of the Shockwave, i.e.. only the coefficients of a 
bisector curve are computed from a given formula; {ii) determining neighboring Shockwaves, 
and {Hi) computing the intersection of each bisector with the bisectors of the left and right 
Shockwaves to find junction points. Thus, this module requires at most O(.V) shock path 
computations. 

(VI) Shockwave Propagation: A Shockwave propagates on the intersection of a grid 
with its bisector curve. The computation of a grid crossing, namely, the intersection of 
a grid line and the shock path, requires finding the roots of a polynomial, e.g., quadratic 
polynomial if the boundary models are restricted to lines and circular arcs. In the worst 
case, the length of a shock path is of order O(Atf). Since there are 0(/V) shocks, the worst 
case complexity of retrieving all grid crossings shocks is O(N.M). 

Overall Complexity: Using the above computations, the overall worst case complexity of 
the algorithm is 0{NM 2 ) + 0(iV 2 ) +0{N.Mlog(N.M)). This is achieved when conditions 
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Figure 6.10: This figure depicts the graph of the CPU times (s) spent by the wave propagation 
algorithm in constructing the symmetry representation of the edge map (330 edge elements) for 
varying image sizes. 

for worst case complexity for each module are met. which is highly unlikely. The average case 
complexity is far below this level. Since our results are exact regardless of the underlying grid 
size A/ 2 , we can optimize the algorithm s expected performance for a given .V. Observe 
that the algorithm behaves differently as its two extremes, namely, when .V/ — ► cc and 
when M L as N is held to constant. First, the condition M oc implies increasing the 
underlying grid resolution, which also increases computational time to infinity dominated 
by 0(A/ 2 ): this must be clearly be avoided! Second, as XI 4 I the wave propagation 
aspect is reduced, but at the expense of increasing bisector computations, dominated by 
0{N 2 ) complexity. In the limit, the algorithm for obtaining skeletons becomes independent 
of an underlying grid! Thus, the optimal >/ lies somewhere between these extremes, as 
Figure 6.10 illustrates. We will return this in Section 7.2.3 as in the context of comparison 
to Vbronoi Diagrams.. 

6.5 Results and Discussion 

Figure 6.11 and 6.12 illustrate the formation and propagation of Shockwaves. Note that 
since all Shockwaves are computed exactly, pruning is required. This is accomplished by 
pruning a branch (not a single shock), as a transformation of the symmetry map [216]. 
Figure 6.13 and 6.15 illustrate examples of closed shapes arising in various applications. 
Figure 6.17 and 6.18 are the symmetry map of the edge map corresponding to a collec- 
tion of curve segments. Figure 6.19 illustrates the symmetry map of a synthetic edge map 
containing junctions. The symmetry map of an edge map of a real image is shown in Fig- 
ure 6.20. The main point is that the symmetry map of an edge map, when exact and robust 
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Figure 6.1 1: This figure illustrates the formation and propagation of Shockwaves on discrete domain 
from a set of unorganized edge segments. 

computations are available, can be used as an appropriate language to express grouping 
operations by defining transformations such as smoothing, gap completion, partitioning, 
removal of spurious elements, etc. towards forming object hypotheses [216]. 

Our contributions are (*) exact construction of Voronoi diagrams of the objects rep- 
resented by N curve segments; (ii) our algorithm has low order complexity due to the 
wavefront propagation; (Hi) The algorithm is based on local operations, thus making it 
extremely important in symmetry transforms represents grouping operations [216, 75]; (iv) 
no post-processing is necessary for tree-like graph representation of shapes: (v) applicable 
to curve segments with possible intersections with other curve segments, and contour with 
junctions; (ui) extensible to 3D; (vii) exact construction of wavefronts moving with constant 
speeds, e.^., exact distance transforms. 
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Figure 6.12: A discrete shape and its detected shock waves. Green, blue and red identify regular, 
semi-degenerate, and degenerate Shockwaves, respectively. Dashed lines/grey are the end point rays. 
(Bottom:) A zoomed portion to illustrate the Shockwaves on the simulation grid (yellow). Direction 
of propagation is not shown for simplicity. Filled squares denote fourth-order shocks. Light blue 
lines illustrate the formation of second order shocks. Observe the formation of several shocks in a 
single pixel. 
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Figure 6.13: This figure illustrates the computation of shocks from the boundary represented as a 
set of unorganized edge segments (which appear attached at low resolution) segments. Note that no 
edge ordering was necessary. 
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Figure 6.15: This figure illustrates the computation of shocks from the boundary represented as a 
set of unorganized edge segments (which appear attached at low resolution) segments before Note 
that no edge ordering was necessary. 
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Figure 6.16: Pruned shocks of the previous example in Figure 6.15 to remove discretization effect 
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Figure 6.17: This figur shows shocks obtained from a set of curve segments before and after 
pruning. Note that red segments are degenerate segments which suggest gr uping of their edge 
el ments. 
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Figure 6.18: This figure illustrates the computation of a symmetry map for an edge map. Observe 
that the red branches (degenerate) indicate grouping of edge segments which can be implemented 
by locally modifying the symmetry map. 
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Figure 6.19: The symmetry map of a synthetic edge map containing several junctions. 




Figure 6.20: (a) Original gray scale image and (b) The symmetry map of the edge map obtained 
by applying Canny's edge detection algorithm [32] t the image in (b). 
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Chapter 7 



Wave Propagation, Curve 
Evolution and Voronoi Diagrams 

In this chapter, we review two previous symmetry detection approaches, one based on curve 
evolution and the other based on computing the V r oronoi Diagram. Note that since our 
approach is based on a combination of analytic curve evolution and bisector computation, 
it is important to relate our approach to each. 

7.1 Curve Evolution 

In this method, object boundaries are deformed by partial differential equations, and singu- 
larities, or shocks, formed during the propagation are computed by detecting the disconti- 
nuities on the deforming curve [176, 112. 196 t 209]. Kimia et ai [106, 112] described shape 
as the collection of four types of shocks (singularities) which are formed in the course of 
deformations of shape in the reaction-diffusion space, with reaction representing constant 
flow and diffusion representing curvature flow. These deformations are implemented via the 
curve evolution paradigm by embedding the curves as the zero level set of a surface evolv- 
ing by a corresponding reaction PDE. Siddiqi and Kimia [196] used this curve evolution 
framework to detect the shocks of evolving curve with subpixel accuracy. In this method, 
first-order shocks (discontinuities along the evolving curve) are detected by modeling the 
zero level set of the evolving surface by piecewise circular arc segments, recovered using 
a nonlinear geometric interpolation method, GENO [198] giving subpixel accuracy. These 
shocks are then grouped together to form shock branches. Note that GENO models have to 
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be recovered at every step of the deformation process, thus representing additional compu- 
tational complexity. The second-order (topological changes on the surface) and fourth-order 
shocks are detected from the deforming surface by determining the critical points at each 
stage of evolution using ENO methods, resulting in robust and accurate (subpixel) detection 
of shocks. The third-order shocks are detected when two evolving contours (represented by 
piecewise circular arcs) collide with each others at the same time for all the points of the 
contours. The results are robust and accurate across a range of shapes. 

However, this approach has the following shortcomings: (*) it cannot be applied to open 
contours, T, Y. and X junctions, etc., as frequently present in edge maps. This is mainly 
because the representation is based on an embedding surface, which requires a closed curve, 
which in turn assumes the availability of a segmented shape from gray level images: (//) it 
is computationally inefficient due to the additional embedding dimension for implementing 
curve evolution* and the extraction of an explicit model of the curve from the implicit one 
at each stage: [Hi) grouping of shock points is necessary since exact curve evolution is not 
possible via this method and noise in the discrete domain gives rise to numerous isolated 
singularities. 

In a related curve evolution approach, Tari and Shah [210] define symmetries as the cur- 
vature maxima of level sets which have been constructed consistently with an edge strength 
functional. However, in this approach, shock branches are disconnected or sometimes cross 
each other. In addition, in both Siddiqi and Kimia's. and Tari et al/s work the notion of 
scale and detection are inter-mixed in the process, because some diffusion (smoothing) is 
needed to obtain stable results. 

The main advantage of our wave propagation approach over curve evolution can be 
summarized as: (i) shocks of open contours with possible junctions can be detected with 
application to edge maps of images; (i7) no additional computational cost due to an em- 
bedding surface; (in) no subsequent grouping operation is required since the shocks are 
detected exactly and grouped in the process; (iv) no post-processing is necessary to gen- 
erate graph representation of shapes, (u) notions of symmetry detection and scale space 
representation are separated. 
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7.2 Computational Geometry 



In computational geometry, it has been shown that the Voronoi Digram of a shape, is closely 
related to its symmetry set [161 T 16, 147]. In this section, we briefly review algorithms to 
generate Voronoi Diagrams and compare them to wave propagation. 

7.2.1 Voronoi Diagrams of Discrete Objects 

Thp Voronoi Diagram ( VD) extracts thp symmetry set of a set of points. The VD divides the 
plane into convex polygons based on the nearest-neighbor rule which states that each point 
is associated with the polygon closest to it. Numerous techniques to generate the Voronoi 
Diagram of a discrete set of points have been proposed. We can roughly divide them into 
three main categories: (/) incremental algorithms stun with a single point and proceed by 
incrementally inserting a new point into the diagram and modifying the diagram [150. 207]; 
(ii) divide -and-conquer techniques partition the point sets into two subsets of approximately 
equal size. The Voronoi Diagram of each subset is recursively computed and the resulting 
diagrams are then merged [161, 119. 148]; (Hi) sweepline-based methods convert the static 
problem of computing a Voronoi diagram to the dynamic problem of maintaining the cross 
section of the diagram with a straight line [161. 16]. Specifically, a line is swept across 
the plane from bottom to top by constructing the Voronoi Diagram. The main advantage 
of VD of discrete objects over other symmetry detection algorithms is the efficiency of 
the VD algorithm and the accuracy of results (since exact VD of discrete points can be 
constructed rather easily.). The main issues in comparing VD algorithms are the worst case 
computational complexity and average performance in terms of CPU time. 

A Comparison of wave propagation and VD: In this paper, we compare the per- 
formance of our algorithm with the VD algorithm of Ogniewicz [147] for objects whose 
boundaries are represented by a set of discrete points. This VD algorithm is based on a 
combination of incremental and divide-and-conquer techniques. The efficiency and avail- 
ability of this approach have made it popular among computer vision researchers. Thus, 
the speed of our approach is compared with this approach, since this approach is optimized 
to run relatively fast. 

Several points must be taken into account for this comparison. First, this VD algorithm 
takes as input a discrete set of points while our algorithm takes as input a set of curve 
segments and points, thus while it does not take advantage of the point nature of the source, 
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Figure 7.1: This figure illustrate an edge map with :J30 elements and its symmetry representa- 
tion. This example is used in the performance comparisons between our approach and Ogniewicz 
technique. 

it can operate on a richer descriptional of the input. Second, our algorithm's complexity 
is dependent on the size of the grid. The optimal choice of grid size is in turn dependent 
on the number of edge elements. In contrast, the VD algorithm does not itself depend on 
the grid size, but the preprocessing step required to obtain a discrete set of points from an 
image (via tracing) does depend on the grid size, but only to a very small extent. There 
is, however, a minimum grid size required to capture small edge elements. Finally, we 
stress that our algorithm has not yet been optimized for efficiency. We now compare these 
approaches on two examples. 

The first example contains 330 small edge elements. Figure 7.1. Table 7.1 shows the 
CPU times in seconds for these two approaches on a SUN SPARC 20 for various grid 
sizes, and graphically depicted in Figure 6.10 Observe that our algorithm exhibits two 
extremes. In one extreme, the speed of our algorithm increases drastically when the image 
size goes beyond 400x400. This is because when the image size M increases the discrete 
wavefront propagation aspect is intensified, such that the 0(M 2 ) minimum complexity 
becomes dominant in CPU time consumption. On the other extreme, when the image size 
M goes to one, i.e., when a single large pixel embeds all the edge elements, a second-order 
shock computation is required from the each pairs of edge elements. Thus, N 2 second-order 
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^ - iamg* nimmrn 

' . . Ixl 5x5 IOkIO 25x25 50x50 100x100 200x200 400x400 800x600 

ff*v» Propagation 248.88 5.58 1.86 1.18 U4 1.72 3.42 11.57 44.14 

Ogniovics's Approach q g$ 

($00x500) 

Table 7.1: This table shows the CPU times in second that are used by the wave propagation 
algorithm and the Ogniewicz's technique for detecting symmetry set of the edge map in Figure 7.1. 
The quality of results in the wave propagation method do not depend on the size of image domain. 
The comparable results are obtained by the Ogniewicz technique for a image size greater than 
500x500 to generate sufficient accuracy. 

shock computations dominate the time consumption of our algorithm. Thus, this extreme 
is prohibitive as well footnoteThis extreme is infact of the same order of complexity.and 

* better than the method proposed in [166].. This is confirmed by the experimental plot. 
Figure 6.10, which shows that the optimal grid size is roughly 25x25. Observe that the 
minimum is fairly flat such that grids for 25x25 to 50x50 can be interchangeable used. In 
general, the optimal resolution should avoid repeative cases of multiple edge elements within 
the same pixel since the algorithms* accuracy is not dependent on the size of the grid. Thus, 
the optimal image size is dependent on the number and distribution of edge elements in 
the image domain. Specifically, assuming that the edge elements are uniformly distributed 
in the image domain, we can choose the number of grid points to be the minimum that 
typically produces one edge element per pixel, roughly M = >/2N. As seen from Table 7.1. 
our wave propagation algorithm can perform as good as Ogniewicz *s algorithm for the 
images containing uniformly distributed small edge elements. 

In the second example, we consider an edge map, Figure 7.2a where clusters of edge 
elements can be naturally grouped into larger contour segments, Figure 7.2b as advocated 
by many approaches [188, 4, 156, 78. 82, 234, 224]. We will also present an approach 
based on symmetry transforms to group edge elements, Chapter 8. The main point is 
that groping reduces the number of edge elements, thus drastically improving efficiency. 

Tn our example, there are only four edge elements left after the grouping operations are 
performed. The speeds of our approach and Ogniewicz's approach are given in Table 7.2. 
As expected, our approach performs well since the number of edge elements are reduced 
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(a) (b) (c) 

Figure 7.2: (a) an edge map containing small boundary segments (b) line segments obtained from 
a grouping process (c) their symmetry representation extracted by the wave propagation algorithm. 

image eiug 

Approach - 1x1 5x5 10x10 20x20 40x40 80x80 160x160 320x320 

Wav« Propagation 0.0063 0.0081 0.0108 0.0144 0.0381 0.121 0.482 2.298 

Ognievicx ' c Approach 

(320x320) 

Table 7.2: This table shows the times (s) that are spent in the wave propagation algorithm and 
the Ogniewicz's technique for detecting symmetry set of the edge map in Figure 7.2. The quality of 
results in the wave propagation method do not depend on the size of image domain. The comparable 
results in terms of accuracy are obtained by the Ogniewicz technique for a image size greater than 
320x320. 

drastically whereas the number of discrete set of points required to trace the contour did 
not change for Ogniewicz's algorithm. 

7.2.2 Limitations of Voronoi Diagrams of Discrete Objects 

The symmetry representation of objects in images can be extracted from the Voronoi Dia- 
gram of these objects. However, observe that the symmetry sets extracted by these methods 
(or any method which reports accurate results!) are very sensitive to the quantization ef- 
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Figure 7.3: This figure illustrates pruning of the Voronoi Diagram of a binary image. (Top) Original 
binary image and its Voronoi Diagram representation. (Bottom) The Voronoi Diagram of the same 
shape after prunning branches whose salience is less than I. 5. 10. 15. Note that higher threshold 
values result in the removal of important branches. 

fects introduced by the discretization and geometric transformations [149]. A secondary 
pruning (regularization) process is needed to remove unnecessary symmetry axis branches. 
The most popular pruning processes are based on removing the symmetry axis points (or 
branches) whose saliency values are less than a certain threshold [149. 190]. Figure 7.3 
illustrates an example of a prunning process proposed by Ogniewicz [149]. Observe that 
higher threshold values result in the removal of important axis branches, e.g., corners of 
the square. In fact, it is not easy to distinguish important object features from insignificant 
ones at this stage of shape analysis. This is due to the fact that operations in the skeletal 
domain do not correspond to operation in the shape domain, as described below. 

The regularization of symmetry branches correspond to the smoothing (or grouping in 
case of gaps) boundary segments. Let us consider the example shown in Figure 7.4 where 
the symmetry axis branch, SA X is to be removed. This requires that the boundary between 
A and B be modified so that no symmetry axes form in the shaded region. This can be 
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(b) 

Figure 7.4: This figure illustrates the coupled symmetry/boundary smoothing algorithm to remove 
the discretization effects on a single step edge: First, the symmetry axis. SA\ is deleted from the 
symmetry map. This requires that the boundary between .4 and B (the boundary foot points of 
the branch) be modified so that no shocks (or symmetries) form in the influence zone of boundary 
segment AB, (shaded region). This is accomplished by replacing the boundary segment with a 
smooth boundary segment, e.g., circular arc. Observe that when the boundary segment AB is 
replaced, the symmetry axis SA? is no longer valid. Thus, the re-computation of symmetry axes 
and their saliency is axes required. SA? is the correct symmetry branch. The VD approach requires 
significant computational expanse to implement this idea. 

accomplished by replacing the boundary segment with a smooth boundary segment, e.g.. 
circular arc. Observe that when the boundary segment AB is smoothed by a circular arc. the 
symmetry axis 5.42 is no longer valid. Thus, the re-computation of symmetry axes and their 
saliency are required. Unfortunately, most pruning methods [149. L90] ignore the fact that 
removing an axis branch must result in smoothing a boundary segment and thus, requires a 
re-computation of the symmetries due to the replacement of the boundary segment with this 
smoothed boundary segment. However, this approach leads to two distinct problems for VD 
approach. First, the addition of a re-computation of skeleton and salience is prohibitively 
expensive for the VD methods. Second, smoothing implies the use of some boundary model, 
forcing a computation of VD for free-form curves, thus restricting the use of discrete Voronoi 
Diagram algorithms. 

7.2.3 Voronoi Diagrams Of Curved Objects 

Observe that image structure is rarely in binary form, and in fact the human visual system 
has developed the ability to detect features at resolutions an order of magnitude better 
than retinal resolution (hyperacuity). Many low-level vision algorithms have also developed 
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(a) (b) (c) (d) 

Figure 7.5: This figure illustrate that a geometric model is needed for accurate and efficient subpixel 
boundary representation. The binary representation of a curve (a) on a discrete grid (b) discards 
much of the geometric information. Higher resolution representation around the boundary (c) is also 
jagged and does not represent geometric information well. An alternative method to fine sampling is 
the use of models such as piecewise circular geometric model which maintains coarse grid sampling 
but allows for a representation of geometry within the pixel (d) [198]. 

similar capabilities [55, 202], which immediately raises challenging issues: how to represent 
each boundary with subpixel resolution without recruiting tremendous memory and com- 
putational resources? How to represent multiple curves within a pixel? How to represent 
singularities of curves? The intuitive approach of increasing the underlying grid resolu- 
tion only at boundary points leads to a jagged representation, does not explicitly represent 
singularities, and imposes unnecessary memory and computational demands. The use of a 
piecewise circular geometric model of a curve, on the other hand, allows a model of curvature 
as well as a model of singularities, if needed [198]. 

Only very recently, the Voronoi diagram of curved objects has been studied [237. 3. 44. 
43, 166. 167]. One of themain difficulty in computing Voronoi Diagram of free-form curves 
stems from the need for the accurate and robust detection of the bisector between these 
curves [84, 65, 64, 60]. A second difficulty is how to integrate these bisector that underly 
the construction of the Voronoi Diagram. 

We now present the two approaches to computing Voronoi diagrams of curved objects 
since they are interesting and closely related to the work presented in this paper. 

First, Chou [44] presented an interesting algorithm for computing the VD of piecewise 
circular shapes by tracing each VD branch using the differential properties of the diagram 
and the boundary up to the places where it does not satisfy the symmetry set requirements. 
Whenever two branches collide a new branch is initiated. However, (<) this algorithm is 
applicable only to closed shapes, so that it is not applicable to curve segments, e.g., frequent 
in edge maps, («) it is not computationally efficient due to the tracing of each branch until 
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it ends, and (Hi) topological changes are not detected. 

Second, Ramamurthy and Farouki [166, 167] have developed an excellent algorithm for 
detecting Voronoi diagrams and medial axis transform of planar free-form curves. Their 
algorithm is based on incremental bisector computation. Specifically, the algorithm starts 
with a single boundary element and constructs its Voronoi Diagram. In successive iterations, 
a new boundary element is added to the boundary list and the Voronoi Diagram of this 
list is updated, Figure 7.7 as follows. Suppose that the Voronoi Diagram of m (m < V) 
boundary segments is constructed at m step. At step m -t 1. (i) the bisector of the new 
boundary segment, 6 m +, with each of the previous boundary segments, 6; for i = i. ... m is 
computed, i.e., m new bisector 7.7 (left column); (it) Voronoi regions of the each boundary 
segment. 6, are partitioned by these new bisectors; (Hi) the Voronoi region of the new 
segment is constructed as the union of regions obtained at (it) Figure 7.7 (right column). 
The core of the algorithm is the robust and efficient computation of the bisector betw r een 
two free-form curves, ft is well-known that the bisector of linear/circular boundaries can be 
computed exactly. However, the bisector of conic, cubic or higher-order boundaries must 
be approximated. In fact, Farouki and Johnstone [65. 64] studied the computation of the 
point/curve and curve/curve bisectors. Specifically, in [65]. they compute the untrimmed 
bisector between a point and a parametric regular curve by using the variable distance offset 
curves. The true bisector is computed by trimming the segments that do not satisfy the 
minimum distance criteria. Figure 7.6. The curve/curve bisector can be computed as the 
envelopes of the point/curve bisectors [65, 64]. 

Unfortunately, the Voronoi diagram algorithm of Ramamurthy and Farouki [166] is com- 
putationally expensive. Specifically, it requires ( £ ' ) = bisector computations for 
the set of N boundary model. It should be noted that curve/curve bisector computation 
is computationally expensive since no priori information is available about the true bisec- 
tor of two boundary segments. Thus, much computation is wasted for the computation 
of those bisector segments that are not part of the true Voronoi Diagram, i.e.. they will 
be pruned at some point in the incremental algorithm, Figures 7.7 and 7.8. In addition, 
the Voronoi regions of boundary segments are modified several times (at most N times) 
and in fact, these modifications require computationally expensive and error-sensitive "bi- 
furcation" point (junction points in our shock representation) computation. Furthermore, 
the numerical errors in incremental Voronoi Diagram algorithms summarized in [207] could 
become significant if N is a large number. Specifically, the errors in the computation of 
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Figure 7.6: (a) The untrimmed bisector between a point and an ellipse, (b) The true bisector after 
a trimming process. 

Voronoi regions in each step of the algorithm can accumulate and become significant. 

We believe that our wave propagation algorithm provides a remedy to the computational 
issues of the Voronoi diagram algorithm of Ramamurthy and Farouki [166]. Specifically, (/) 
only the true bisectors of two boundary models are computed at every step of our algorithm, 
thus eliminating the trimming process. Figure 5.3 and Figures 5.3 and 7.9a illustrate the 
computation of the w true" bisector between a line and circular arc segment as a alternative 
to Figure 7.8. (ii) only the valid boundaries of Voronoi Diagram are computed. Figure 7.9 
illustrates the computation of the Voronoi Diagram of five boundary elements. Unlike the 
construction of the Voronoi Diagram by the incremental approach of Ramamurthy and 
Farouki shown in Figure 7.7. only valid boundary segments the Voronoi Diagram are con- 
structed and the Voronoi regions of each boundary model is never modified. [Hi) Our 
method is less sensitive to numerical errors due to the simultaneous representation and 
propagation of wavefronts and shocks which keep zones of influence separate and lead to 
exact results. For example, in the incremental Vbronoi diagrams the computation of bifur- 
cation (junction) points are very sensitive to the numerical errors whereas in our approach 
we can compute exactly whether two bisectors intersect with each other during the wave 
propagation, thus reducing the errors in Voronoi diagrams caused by numerical errors. 
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Figure 7.7: This figure illustrates computation of the Voronoi diagram of five (5) geometric bound- 
ary models by an incremental approach. At each step bisector curves between a new boundary 
element and each of previous boundary elements are computed are drawn in red. The true bisectors 
after trimming process is shown in blue while the removed branches are shown in grey. Specifically, 
left column in each step corresponds to the addition of a new boundary element to the Voronoi Dia- 
gram of the previous boundary elements. Right column in each step corresponds to the modification 
of Voronoi Diagrams. This algorithm is rather inefficient because many bisector which may not be 
play a role are nevertheless computed. The algorithm is of order 0(/V 2 ). 
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Figure 7,8: This figure illustrates the computation of the true bisector between a circular arc 
segment and a line segment, (a) the bisector curve between the full circular arc and a line; (b) the 
bisector curves between the line and the two end points of the circular arc segment; (c) the bisector 
curves between the circular arc and the two end points of the line segment; (d) the bisector curves 
from the end points of the circular arc and line segment; (e) the untrimmed bisector curves between 
the circular arc and line segment, (f) the true bisector (blue) is detected by a trimming process. 
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Figure 7.9: (a) This figure illustrates the detection of true bisector curves between a circular arc 
segment and a line segment by the wave propagation algorithm, (b) This figure illustrates the 
computation of the Voronoi diagram of five (5) geometric boundary models by the wave propagation 
algorithm. This method in combining wave propagation with bisector computation is rather efficient 
because only the bisectors which are needed are computed. The Shockwaves in this example form 
from the second-order shocks which then initiate two Shockwaves moving in opposite directions 
(black vectors). 
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Perceptual Organization Via 
Symmetry Maps and Symmetry 

Transforms 
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Chapter 8 

Symmetry Transforms 



We now propose that the symmetry map of the edge map of an image serve as an intermedi- 
ate representation mediating between low-level edge maps and high-level object boundaries. 
We present a set of transformations acting on the symmetry map and which produce sym- 
metry maps that in the edge map domain correspond to smoothing noisy edge segments, 
grouping broken edges, detecting the visual parts of objects, and removing the affects of 
occlusion. The symmetry map fully represents the initial edge map and any contour map 
resulting from grouping the edge elements [74]. Thus, each visual transformation has a 
well-defined counterpart as a transformation on the symmetry map. called symmetry trans- 
forms. Symmetry transforms include splice, gap/part, loop and non-blending occlusion and 
operate on the symmetry set and object boundaries. Specifically, splice transform removes 
a branch of the symmetry map T modifies related symmetries and smooths boundary in this 
process. The gap/part transform detects a visual part or gap and replaces it with a part-line 
by connecting the related symmetries. The loop transform detects spurious edge elements 
and corrects the distorted symmetries that are altered due to their presence. The (non- 
blending) occlusion transform detects occlusions on the edge map and corrects symmetry 
map as well as boundary. 

It should be emphasized that these transformations are local operations on the symmetry 
;rakps and are very effectively implemented by the explicit wave propagation algorithm 
earlier in Chapter 5. Specifically, we define two canonical shock operators which these 
symmetry transforms are based on. 

It has been observed that these symmetry transformations cannot be applied indepen- 
dently. Figure 8.1 illustrates an example of a noisy curve segment with a part. Siddiqi and 
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Figure 8.1: The parts of objects are often distorted by noise. Their robust detection requires that 
variations on the boundary be removed without removing globally salient features, e.g.. corners, (a) 
A noisy curve segment with a part, (b) The outline of this curve is smoothed by a splice symmetry 
transform. Chapter 9. 

Kimia [195] presented a limb-based partitioning scheme in which first candidate part-lines 
that pass through pairs of negative curvature minima are detected and the most salient ones 
are sequentially selected. This approach approach works well in most cases, but cannot de- 
tect the part in Figure 8.1 due to the presence of noise on the boundary which produces 
many curvature minima and thus disturbs tangent and curvature measurements at coarse 
scale. The smoothing of boundary segments to remove unwanted noise also results in re- 
moval of the globally salient small scale structures. Similar problems affect the grouping of 
edge segments. 

The important remaining question (which is not a focus of this thesis) is that given the 
option of applying a number of symmetry transform which should be applied? Similarity of 
two objects in the shape from deformation approach of Kimia [99] is viewed as the magni- 
tude or extent of the deformation needed to bring one into register onto another. There, the 
search for the notion of similarity was based on the intuition that slightly deformed objects 
often appear similar. A traditional difficulty with the notion of similarity as the cost of 
the deformation path is the high dimensionality of the space of deformations. In [225] each 
deformation has been reduced to a set of shape transitions motivated by a shape transi- 
tions, thus significantly reducing the dimensionality. These transitions represent the shape 
deformations where the symmetry map itself undergoes an abrupt change, with a slight 
change in the shape, as opposed to the typical case where it changes continuously. Each 
transition then corresponds to a symmetry transforms. These transformations punctuate 
global deformation paths and segment them into portions where the representation changes 
continuously with shape deformation, Figure 8.2. The task of object recognition is then 
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Figure 8.2: The figure illustrates a particular sequence of symmetry transforms (loop and gap/part) 
that leads to the recovery a complete rectangle. Of course, other sequences can be applied, but they 
do not necessarily lead to complete contours or forms. 

that of picking the sequence of transitions which characterize the least action path. Fig- 
ure 8.3. It should be noted that the contribution and focus of this chapter is the proposal 
that a symmetry map be used explicitly as an inter-meditate level representation between 
low-level edge maps and to show that all grouping operations are naturally expressible in 
this language. The task of selecting the optimal sequence is addressed in the edit distance 
approach [225]. 

8.1 Transitions of Symmetry Sets of Closed Shapes 

The rich variety of visual transformations deform the shape of objects in many dimensions. 
Maintaining the sense of an object in the course of these deformations requires maintaining 
the stability of the underlying shape representation with these variations. Unfortunately, 
skeletal or symmetry-based representations sometime experience numerous abrupt changes, 
or transitions with slight changes in the shape but this happens only for select (non-generic) 
shapes. A classical example of such instability is that of a small protrusion in the shape 
which gives rise to a large branch of medial axis, Figure 8.4 (top). Similarly, slight change 
in the location of one of branches, Figure 8.4 (bottom) introduces a second type of insta- 
bility [75]. 

Giblin and Kimia [75] classified the transition of the medial axes and subsequently the 
corresponding transitions of the shock structure. Specifically, six types of shock transitions 
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A 




Figure 8.3: A shape .4 undergoing an arbitrary sequence of deformations to transform to shape B. 



-A. 





Figure 8.4: Two classic instabilities of the medial axis: (top) a small protrusion gives rise to an 
unproportionately large branch; (bottom) a small shift in the location of the lower fin of the fish 
drastically alters the graph structure of the skelet n, thereby causing difficulties for graph matching 
algorithms for object recognition. 
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Figure 8.5: Transitions of the shock structure, (a) is the A\Az transition, (b) and /cj are the two 
types of .4"|. ftty and feZ are the two types of A* with infinite velocity, and (f) is the A\ point with 
infinite velocity and zero acceleration. The operations to make the right and left columns equivalent 
are: splice, contract (two types), and merge (three types). 

are identified for closed shapes. Figure 8.5. A shock transform is then required to make the 
equivalence class of shapes on either side of the transition adjacent, hence -seaming up" 
the shape space and allowing for a regularization of the shock structure. These in turn lead 
to the following transforms 1 defined in [225]: 

Definition 3 Splice Transform: remove branch at A\A$ points and modify related shocks 
accordingly (transition a). 

Definition 4 Contract Transforms: bring together closeby A1A3 points (transition b and 
c). 

Definition 5 Merge Transform: bring together closeby A1A3 points and infinite velocity 
A\s (transition d, e r and f). 

In general, these transitions are motivated from a symmetry-based recognition frame- 
work. Specifically, the practical use of symmetry representation often relies on matching 

l The notion A* implies a point with a circle tangent with contact of order k at n distinct points. 
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( a ) (b) (c) (d) (e) 

Figure 8.6: In the process of compressing a shape (left to right) the shock graph experiences a 
transition (d) where the pairing of branches is reversed, making mateling of the extreme left and 
right structure difficult. We follow an edit distance approach with explicit edits to make the shapes 
on the either sides of the transition (b) and (e) by explicit transformations. 




Figure 8.7: Two types of parts: limbs (left) and necks (middle). The limbs and necks of the fish 
shape (right) are shown [195]. 

the qualitative structure of the shape, which is represented as a graph. The six instabil- 
ities depicted in Figure 8.5 occur frequently, thus altering the qualitative structure. The 
symmetry transformations can then be performed on a shock graph to alter them in such a 
way as to simplify the represented shape. Tirthapura et ai [225] proposed an approach for 
measuring distances between shock graphs as the cost of the ieast action" path consisting 
of sequences of elementary symmetry, (or edit operations. The main idea is to measure the 
distance between two shapes A and B as the minimum cost of deforming shape A. to shape 
B, Figure 8.3 and Figure 8.6 

In the following sections, we augments the closed shape transitions with those of open 
curve segments of an edge map, and propose three additional symmetry map transforms 
for them. The first type of transforms namely, part and gap, is motivated by the deletion 
of a curve segment. The second type of transforms, loop and (non-blending) occlusion 
transform, arises from the addition of a boundary element to the edge map. 

8.2 Part/Gap Transform 

In the real world, we often do not see entire objects due to gaps, occlusion, etc., but we are 
still able to recognize them without any special effort. In general, objects are often perceived 
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Figure 8.8: This figure depicts a case where an occluder blends with the occluded object. 



as a hierarchical structure of simpler elements [145, 200]. Thus, organization of objects 
and their parts into classes and hierarchies is an important step in object recognition. For 
example, object recognition based on the global structures faces major difficulties, especially 
in the presence of occlusion, whereas the approaches based on the local description of parts 
are less affected. In fact, stable detection of a few parts is often sufficient for a robust 
recognition. 

A theory for partitioning visual form was proposed in [195] leading to two types of 
parts: one at necks, or the narrowest regions, namely, at part-lines whose lengths are a 
local minimum, and which are the diameter of an inscribed circle. (These necks correspond 
to the second-order shocks of [112]), and limbs, or curves through two negative curvature 
minima that smoothly interpolate the tangent at one point to the tangent at another. 
Figure 8.7. The computation of each candidate part-line involves computing a measure of 
salience which is then used to resolve conflicts when they arise [195]. While this framework 
is developed for partitioning segmented shape, the computations are local with respect to the 
part-line size and can thus be computed prior to figure-ground segmentation if appropriate 
contours are identified. 

In this thesis, we also believe that parts are important in shape representation because 
they represent significant and discrete changes in their object representation. Recall that 
our final goal is to construct a shape space for object recognition based on symmetry 
transforms, which capture the discrete changes in this space. Figure 8.3. Therefore, we 
propose a reformulation of limb and neck-based partitioning approach in the shock language 
using shock labels, which allows parts to be computed directly from images. 

Let us first try to understand how the parts of objects are formed in nature and ho%v 
they appear in two dimensional images. Consider, for example, the branches of a tree 
which can be thought of the parts of the tree. The formation of a new branch (or leaf) 
can be seen as a discrete event. Once a branch forms, its growth may be characterized 
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Figure 8.9: This figure depicts the intimate connection between parts and gaps. (TOP) The 
formation of a part from an occluding object which blends with the occluded object. Observe that 
the initial point of contact creates a degenerate shock identical to the creation of a gap. (BOTTOM) 
The gap shock transition. As a point is removed from the boundary, a degenerate branch and two 
new .4? (junctions) are added to the symmetry map. As the size of gap is increased, this gives birth 
to a a pair of semi-degenerate or degenerate branches from each junctions. 

by a continuous process until a new branch forms from it; Leyton presented a view of 
shape [126]. In man made objects, parts are often glued to another ( bigger) object by some 
special technique. The photometric projection of the 3D world into to 2D images, however, 
may present more parts than what is present in the real world. For example, some visual 
parts may be erroneously created by the photometric visual transformations, e.g. occlusion, 
or by low-level vision algorithms, Figure 8.8. 

How does the formation of a part modify the symmetry representation? Let us consider 
a formation of a part from an occluding object which blends with the occluded object. 
Figure 8,9a. Observe that the initial point of contact creates an infinitesimal gap in the 
contour. This deletion of a contour point gives rise to a degenerate shock branch orthogonal 
to the contour and two junctions. Further occlusion results in the enlargement of the gap 
which then causes t he formation of two semi-degenerate branches in the shock representation 
of the occluded object. Conversely, a junction with two semi-degenerate shock branches 
implies the existence of two end points, which in turn signals the possibility of a part. 

Observe that the introduction of a part leads to a gap on the boundary curve. Gaps on 
edge maps or object boundaries due to visual transformations, e.£. r shading, occlusion, or 
due to the limitations of edge detectors follow an identical transition, Figure 8.9 (bottom). 
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Figure 8.10: Enforcing skeletal continuity across these flanking branches leads to partitioning the 
part, (a) computed shocks, (b) part-transform, (b) and its application to the shocks computed in 
(a). 

Specifically, as a point is removed from the boundary, a degenerate branch is added to the 
symmetry set. The end points of this new branch are the two junctions that connect the 
degenerate branch to existing branches. The removal of a finite segment (enlarging the gap) 
leads to the birth and growth of two semi-degenerate (or degenerate) branches from each 
junction. Thus, the gap and part transitions emphasize the intimate connection between 
parts and gaps (null parts), which was previously illustrated in [201]. 

In both transitions, observe that the continuity of the skeletal piece is violated by the 
introduction of the part or the gap. Shape continuity implies skeletal regularization by 
removing the semi-degenerate portion from B to C and smoothly continuing AB to CD. 
Figure 8.10. This in-effect enforces the completion of the gap. This is accomplished by 
sending waves from the completion contour at points of degeneracy Figure 8.10. 

Definition 6 The gap/part transform acts on a shock path between a pair of nodes in the 
shock structure, each with a (semi-) degenerate branch, replaces this path with the shock 
structure resulting from waves emanating from the completion contour at point sources of 
degeneracy. Note that the gap/part transform results in a segregation of the connected 
symmetry graph at this point. 

8.2.1 Role of Saliency In Part/Gap Transforms 

Salience of a limb is partially related to the optimal shape of the completion contour, or 
the limb part-line [195]. Figure 8.11 examines the relationship between salience and shock 
labels: observe how the length of the degenerate shock group corresponding to the gap 
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Figure 8.11: The length of degenerate shocks signals the saliency of the part-Iine/eompletion 
contour. Note that semi-degenerate shocks are shown in yellow. 

varies with the -extent' of the part, and the * misalignment" of two tangents. Figure 8.11. 

Salience of Figure 8.12 illustrates how partitioning and grouping are identical operations 
in the shock domain. Figure 8.12a is perceived as two overlapping triangles. As parts are 
removed one by one. Figures 8.12b and 8.12c. the first triangle is recovered, resulting in two 
disjoint pieces of the second triangle. Subsequent removal of parts (background) leads to the 
grouping of two disjoint pieces. Waves from the pair of limb part-lines, previously referred to 
as "hidden limbs* [195], now form the shocks corresponding to the second triangle. Observe 
that the notion of salience is crucial when the alignment and smoothness of the connecting 
limb part-line is challenged, Figure 8.12f. 

August et aL [15] presented an interesting connection between certain portions of a 
skeleton, namely the -gap skeleton* and the skeleton of a virtual occluder which signals the 
grouping of contour fragment endpoints. The main idea is that occlusion leads to T-junction 
discontinuities. They propose that it is not the shape of the optimal continuation curve at 
T-junctions that is significant, but rather the consistency of the grouping as the outcome of 
some virtual occluder. Thus, based on the assumption that extracted contours have been 
partially depth-ordered in separate maps based on T-junctions, they group end points with 
no contour present in the circular neighborhood whose diameter is the line segment joining 
the two endpoints. Expressed in the language of shocks, this implies a second-order shock 
and two first-order shock groups (gap skeleton) which arise from the end points. 

Our approach bears some resemblance to this proposal where the main similarity is the 
expression of contour grouping in the language of shocks, specifically that certain degenerate 
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Figure 8.12: (a-e) partitioning and grouping as identical operations lead to the recovery of two 
triangles, (f) the role of salience of part-lines in grouping when alignment is challenged. 



Figure 8.13: Degenerate shock sets signal contour grouping, some indicate the completion of tri- 
angle, while others indicate the completion of the pacman figures. First, observe chat separation 
in depth which is assumed in [15] is not required here but rather follows from shock labeling and 
subsequent contour grouping. Second, this example illustrates that rarefaction waves generated by 
corner points are also significant 



first-order shock groups, arising from end points (not corners) and containing second-order 
shocks constitute the gap skeleton. However, there are a number of significant distinctions. 
First, the motivation and domain of application is rather different: in contrast to grouping 
contour fragments partially ordered in depth via T-junctions, our goal is to extract partial 
shocks from partial contours of the full set of extracted contours by separating extracted 
symmetries into classes: regular shocks represent true contour symmetry, while degenerate 
shocks represent connectivity. Thus, this approach achieves such a grouping without depth 
segmentation via limb hypothesis and inter-penetrating waves which in turn lead to depth 
segregation, Figure 8.13. August et aL require a separation of the triangular contours from 
the circular ones to achieve grouping, while we propose that a separation follows from the 
grouping. 

This figure also illustrates a second important distinction, namely, the concept of classi- 
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(a) (b) 
Figure 8.14: Symmetries are often distorted by (a) spurious edges and (b) occlusion. 




(a) (b) 



Figure 8.15: (a) Symmetry axis transform and (b) full symmetry of a rectangle. 

fication of a wave based on whether the orientation of its front can be reliably related to the 
original front (regular) or not (rarefaction wave). Thus, corner points which generate rare- 
faction waves lead to degenerate shock groups which are not gap skeletons. Third, we hold 
that the shape of the optimal contour connecting the end points is significant, indicating 
the salience of the grouping, e.g., in detecting alignments, Figure 8.12 and Figure 8.1 L. 

8.3 Loop Transform 

Symmetry maps are also altered by spurious edges which arise from surface markings, 
texture edges, specularity highlights, noise, etc., and occlusions such that the resulting 
symmetries are not recognizable, nor lead to figure/ground segmentation. In this section, 
we consider spurious edges which are special cases of non-blending occlusions where the 
occluder and the figure do not blend in. These two types of symmetry map distortions are 
illustrated in Figure 8.14. The non-blending occlusion will be studied in the next section. 
The distortions in symmetry transform (or specifically symmetry axis transform) have 
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(a) (b) (c) 

Figure 8.17: This figure illustrates that the effect of adding a single point to the edge map is drastic, 
(a) and (b). A loop is generated as a result of interacting with the surrounding elements. As the 
point grows to a finite size, the loop is deformed accordingly, (c). 

Proposition: The union of alt generations of shocks is the full symmetrv set. 
Proof: Each point in the full symmetry set can be viewed as the quench point of two 
waves traveling without interruption from two boundary segments. Since wave initialized 
at quench points are the continuation of waves quenched at these points all two boundary 
segments eventually interact. Conversely, each multiple generation shock is clearly a point 
of the full symmetry set by the same argument. 

The shock-based representation can implement such a process since complete informa- 
tion about the incoming waves is stored as shock location, time of formation and velocity. 
The second observation is that multiple generation waves and shocks can recover the dis- 
torted or missing symmetries. The idea is to launch second and further generation of waves 
only at select groups of shocks as indicated by special properties of the shock itself. For 
example, an isolated spurious edge or equivalently a hole in the object interferes with the 
formation of appropriate symmetries, Figure 8.17, but also always leads to the formation 
of a loop in the shocks. 

The addition of a single point, an infinitesimal change in the edge map, causes a large 
change in the symmetry map. It creates second order shocks and pairs of (semi-) degenerate 
branches emanating from each and forming a loop which represents the quench locus of the 
wave fronts emanating from the added point, or its influence zone. The shock transform 
that regularizes this instability i.e. makes the edge maps on the either side of the transition 
(in Figure 8.20a and Figure 8.20c) equivalent is the loop transform. 

Definition 8 Loop transform acts on closed minimal loops of the shock structure and re- 
places them by the shocks arising from the interaction of waves propagated from the outer 
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(a) (b) (c) 

Figure 8.16: (a) Rectangle with spurious edge, and (b) skeleton of rectangle with spurious edec 
element, (c) full symmetry set: relevant symmetries are now embedded in a large set of symmetries. 

prompted several approaches to extract the full symmetry set from unsegmented gray-scale 
images, Figure 8.15. Scott tt al. [176] propagate waves to recover the full symmetries. 
They also suggest a convolution approach for implementing the full symmetry set. Pizer et 
al. [159] use a similar approach where by a voting scheme, edges measured at each scale vote 
for medialness at a point which is a constant proportion of scale away. The ridges of the 
resulting surface constitute the core, a skeleton in x. y and a (scale). Kelly and Levine [96] 
use annular symmetry operators in a similar fashion to derive the full symmetry set. 

It has been argued that since the full symmetry set represents all the symmetries of a 
shape, spurious elements and gaps affect the full symmetry set less than the SAT. We argue 
that while some of the full symmetry set is revealing the underlying object regardless of 
the transformation applied (addition of spurious elements), not all of it is useful, in that 
some additional unintuitive branches can in-fact lead to ambiguities for object recognition. 
Figure 8.16. 

The sensitivity of SAT and the ambiguity of the full symmetry set prompts us to propose 
an alternative which is based on a view of the full symmetry set as the union of quench 
points of a series of waves: 

Definition 7 The first generation wave is the wavefront initiated at the edge map of an 
image. The first generation shock set is the set of quenched points (shocks) arising from the 
propagation of first generation wave. The n th generation wave is the wavefront initialized at 
the (n - l) th generation shocks at the time indicated by its formation. The n ih generation 
shocks are the shocks corresponding to the n th generation wavefront. 
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Figure 8.18: (a) waves W\ and are quenched by waves from the spurious boundary, W t , 
resulting in a loop in the shock structure. The shocks on the loop can now simulate the passage of 
the original flow of waves W\ and W* via secondary waves, (b) f which are initiated at the shock in 
a delayed manner, resulting in the formation of shocks due to the top and the bottom boundaries. 




(e) 



(f) 



Figure 8.19: Multiple generation shocks of the image; (a), (b), (c) T and (d) depict first-, second-, 
third-, and fourth-generation shocks, respectively, (e) the superposition of all generations of shocks 
constitutes the full symmetry set. Observe that un-intuitive nature of the full symmetry set: (f) 
second generation of waves exclusively initiated at the loops gives rise to shocks which complete the 
rectangular symmetry set. 



region of the loop. 

The loop transform allows wavefrontson the outer part of the loop to propagate to the 
inside of the loop, in effect removing the spurious element, Figure 8.18. Thus, selectively 
launching second generation waves at shock loop effectively removes spurious edge element 
and recovers the appropriate symmetries, Figure 8.19 without generating an additional sym- 
metries, Figure 8.19e. Figure 8.20 shows a similar example of the removal of a spurious edge 
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(a) (b) (c) 

Figure 8.20: The existence of a loop in the shock structure signifies the potential existence of an 
isolated edge element, as shown in the synthetic edge map (d). The removal of this (potentially 
spurious) element effectively removes the loop and vice-versa. The removal of the loop highlighted 
in (e) requires the propagation of waves from the outside of the loop. Of course, the question of 
which transform to apply and in what order rests in the global selection of the least action sequence 
of transforms. 

element. Contour grouping via gap transforms often requires a notion of inter-penetrating 
waves and saliency, Figure 8.21. 

/ 




(a) (b) (c) 

Figure 8.21: (a) a spurious edge element's interference with contour grouping can be removed by 
considering multiple generation of shocks as shown in (b) where second generation shocks arising 
from the shocks loops (completed by the image boundary) generate a new grouping hypothesis thus 
completing the rectangle symmetries (c). 



8.4 Non-Blending Occlusion Transforms 

In the real world, objects that are deforming or moving often occlude other objects and often 
their projections onto 2D images do not blend with the background nor with the objects 
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Figure This figure depicts some possible cases of non-blending occlusions 

that they occlude. Similarly, non-blending occlusions may stem from the photometric visual 
transformations, e.g., change in the view, highlight, shadows, etc. In the case of these 
non-blending occlusions, the outline of the occluded objects may be distorted significantly, 
whereas the occluder experiences no significant changes in its boundary representation. 

Let us now study the effects of a non-blending occlusion in the symmetry representation. 
Recall that occlusions are very similar to spurious elements because they corresponds to the 
addition of new boundary segments to edge map. In fact, if the occluder is totally inside 
the occluded object and if their boundaries do not intersect, the distorted symmetries can 
be corrected by a loop transform. Recall that loop transform can be seen as removing the 
spurious (or unwanted) element from the edge map. However, not every occlusion results in 
a loop structure in the symmetry representation. In many cases, an occluder may occlude 
more than one object, and a portion of background and may be partially occluded with 
other objects. In these cases, the the occluder boundary and the occluded object boundary 
intersect at some places, thus forming the junctions, Figure 8.22. The determination of an 
occluder, which is also known as the depth segregation task [145], can be done by detecting 
boundary junctions and then selecting boundary segments which connects smoothly at 
junctions as the boundary of the occluder. We define non-blending occlusion transform as 
a symmetry transform which removes the effects of the occluder on the symmetry axes. 

Definition 9 The non-blending occlusion transform corrects the distorted symmetries due 
to a non-blending occlusion by re-initializing waves from the shock (symmetry) branches, 
which are formed from the occluder boundaries. 

Figure 8.23 illustrates the non-blending occlusion transform acting on a synthetic shape. 
When the occluder is identified (separate graph) and is removed from the scene gaps are left 
in the object boundaries which are then subjected to a gap transform, Figure 8.23 (bottom). 
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Figure 8.23: The figure depicts that the occlusion task can be solved by a first step or depth 
segregation, second a non-blending occlusion transform and finally a gap transform. (TOP) The 
non-blending occlusion transform is shown in detail, (left) The symmetry map ofa scene containing 
an occlusion, (middle) The symmetry segments that are formed from the identified occluder are 
determined and shown in. (right) Secondary waves are initiated from the selected symmetries to 
correct the distorted symmetries due to the occluder. Note that the removal of occluder leaves a 
gap on the object boundary which may now be closed by the occlusion transform. (BOTTOM) The 
reconstruction of the scene by occlusion transform followed by a gap transform. 

8.5 Canonical Operators For Symmetry Transforms 

These symmetry transforms can be implemented as a combination of two canonical oper- 
ators. First, observe that the gap/part transform requires the deletion of the effects of 
removing a boundary segment followed by the addition of the effect of a new one (for the 
gap transform, this represents a null part) on the symmetry set. Second, the loop transform 
requires the removal of the effects of the spurious element on the symmetry set. followed 
by asserting the effect of the existing boundary elements. Both transforms can be im- 
plemented in a brute force manner by recomputing the entire symmetry map after each 
deletion/addition of boundary segments. However, fortunately, the computation of symme- 
try points is local in nature, i.e., the domain of dependence of shock point, or the range 
of influence of a boundary point, is typically a finite segment. Thus, in the deletion and 
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Figure 8.24: The deletion of a boundary segment Q1Q2 requires that its influence zone be iden- 
tified and its effect be removed. Observe that only the characteristics from end points need to be 
propagated (a) as long as they are also propagated along shock paths, (b) and (c). thus simulating 
the effect of propagating characteristics from each point of the line segment. The resulting influence 
zone and the symmetry map after removing shocks in the influence zone (e) are shown. The final 
result also stresses that the deletion operator does not produce a final symmetry map: rather it must 
be combined with the addition operator to result in a meaningful symmetry map. 

addition of boundary segments, appropriate regions can be identified, thus requiring only 
a minimal re-computation for obtaining the symmetry set after deletion or addition of a 
boundary segment. We must stress that the canonical operators are not in isolation of the 
appropriate symmetry transforms, but only constitute an element of a transform. 

8.5*1 Deletion Operator 

This operator removes the effect of a boundary segment on the symmetry map. Suppose 
that a boundary segment between two points, Q x and Q 2 , is to be deleted from the boundary 
representation, Figure 8.24. Observe that in wave propagation, governed by by a hyperbolic 
PDE, a point on the initial boundary can only influence a region of the solution domain. 
the range of influence (or influence zone). The influence zone of a point on a regular curve 
can be determined by moving along the characteristics from that initial point up to where 
they terminate at shocks. Similarly, the influence zone of a finite boundary segment can be 
easily determined by propagating along the end point rays and the Shockwaves that form 
from them, Figure 8.24 t thus avoiding propagation of characteristics from every point of the 
boundary segment. 
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Figure 8.25: The addition operator fills without a contour (gap or null part) the -vacuum" left 
behind by the deletion operator in the symmetry map. Figure 8.24. In this figure, the effect of 
adding a null boundary is illustrated, which means propagating waves from points Q\ and Q 2 . in 
effect requiring propagation of waves from the boundary of influence zone. 

8.5.2 Addition Operator 

This operator addresses the effect of adding a curve segment to the existing edge map. 
Again, the influence zone of this boundary segment corresponds to the region where the 
changes on the symmetry set will occur. The key task is the correct and efficient determi- 
nation of the influence zone. This is determined by initiating discrete waves from the added 
boundary segment, thus recreating the underlying symmetry map and associated waves. 
Specifically, this is done in two ways: (i) discrete waves overwrite waves with time of arrival 
greater than current wave, (ii) when the Shockwaves originated from the new boundary seg- 
ment quench with previous Shockwaves, new Shockwaves form and the affected Shockwaves 
(and their children) are modified or deleted. Figure 8.25 shows the addition operator when 
a null part (gap) is added to the result of Figure 8.24. 

We can describe each symmetry transform as a combination of these canonical opera- 
tions, the gap/part transform can be expressed as a combination of deletion and addition 
operators: the completion of a gap. Figure 8.26, requires deleting the effect of the gap (null 
part) on the symmetry set and adding the effect of the gap completion boundary. Similarly, 
the part transform requires deleting a (correct) boundary segment and replacing it with 
another, Figure 8.10. Similarly, the loop transform removes the effect of an edge segment: 
observe that the influence zone of an edge element is precisely the loop itself. Thus, the 
loop transform is a combined deletion and addition operator: the deletion operator removes 
the symmetries inside of the loop, while the addition operator (in this case a null segment 
is added) fills the vacuum by propagating waves from the boundaries of the influence zone, 
i.e., the loop, Figure 8.18. 

In summary, we have proposed the symmetry map and associated transforms as a lan- 
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Figure 8.26: The application of an gap/part transform for gap completion: The transform consists 
of a deletion operator (left) to remove the effect of the gap on the symmetry map and (right) to add 
the affect of adding the gap completion boundary. 

guage to explicitly represent perceptual grouping operations. While we have described the 
gap/ part and loop transforms, we have not visited the implications of the splice transform, 
discovered as a transition of closed shape. Due to its significance as a boundary smoothing 
operator, we discuss this in a separate chapter. 
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Figure 8.27: The application of an gap/part transform for part computation: The transform consists 
of a deletion operator to remove the effect of the corner points and a addition operator to add the 
affect of the adding the partline. 
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Chapter 9 

Boundary Smoothing 



The main idea in boundary smoothing is to remove noise present in the object boundaries 
without affecting the important features. In general, object boundaries are very noisy. The 
main sources of noise are visual transformations, non-linearities in image acquisition devices, 
and limitations of low-level vision algorithms. It is well accepted that boundary smoothing 
is an important step in image understanding because it is the basis for image processing 
operations, such as edge grouping shape decomposition, shape recovery, etc. For example, 
in edge grouping, noisy edge segments alter salience computations- Similarly, boundary 
partitioning schemes based on limbs [195] face with severe difficulties in the presence of 
noise since noisy object boundaries often contain many curvature minima and cause errors 
in geometric measurements, e.g. computation of tangent vector of noisy curves, are often 
unreliable. 

Most current boundary smoothing methods are based on smoothing object boundaries 
via local operators, e.g. Gaussian, non-linear diffusion, morphological, etc. Also, the grey- 
level images are often smoothed by these local smoothing operators before a segmentation 
algorithm is applied. Unless the output of segmentation algorithms is a geometric boundary 
model, an additional boundary smoothing may be required to remove the discretization 
effects since many algorithms, e.g f shape decomposition, grouping edges, require smooth 
boundary representation. The main disadvantage of smoothing via local operators is the 
removal of important boundary features during the smoothing process since it is difficult to 
distinguish the important features from noise via local operators in a such an early stage of 
shape analysis. 

Regularization of symmetry axes is an alternative approach to the boundary smoothing 
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problem. The main idea stems from the fact that removal of an axis point corresponds 
to the smoothing of a boundary segment. Previously, most approaches pruned axis points 
whose saliency measures fall below a certain threshold. Any operations on the symmetry 
set should result in a valid symmetry map. The removal of single symmetry point has 
implications on other points of the symmetry map. Traditionally, these have not been 
considered and constitute a major shortcoming. 

In this paper, we propose that pruning should operate on the symmetry branches, in- 
stead of axis point, since the removal of a branch corresponds to a structural change in 
the shape space (transition). Also, note that the removal of an axis branch modifies (or 
smooths) a portion of a boundary segment, thus any symmetry axis formed from this mod- 
ified boundary segment (on the other side of the contour) is no longer valid. Thus, we 
present a coupled symmetry/boundary smoothing technique for curve smoothing. Specif- 
ically, our approach consists of three steps: (i) remove an axis branch with the smallest 
saliency measure, (ii) reconstruct the smoothed boundary segment due to the removal of 
the axis branch in (i), (Hi) recompute the symmetry axes and their saliency measurements. 
In this approach, we use the area removed from the shape due to the pruning an axes 
branch as the saliency measure of the axis branches. This approach is also computationally 
efficient since the reconstruction of the boundary and re-computation of the symmetries are 
done locally by canonical shock operators presented in the previous chapter. We show that 
oar approach preserves important boundary features, e.g. corners, and groups boundary 
segments together. 

In Section 9.1, we first review smoothing techniques based on local filters. Specifically, 
we summarize (i) Gaussian operator based approaches, (ii) non-linear geometric diffusion 
methods and (/ft) morphological transformations, as well as the application of the discrete 
wave propagation method proposed in Chapter 4 for smoothing open curve segments as well 
as shapes. Section 9.2 presents a novel work on the use of the splice transform for boundary 
smoothing. 

9.1 Smoothing Via Local Operators 

Most current shape (or image) smoothing algorithms are based on filtering the shape (or 
image) by some local operators. These local operators can be classified into three main 
groups: (t) the Gaussian operators (linear operator), (ii) nonlinear diffusion operators, (Hi) 
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morphological operators. We now summarize these approaches in detail. 
9.1.1 Gaussian Filtering 

The Gaussian filters of different sizes have been extensively used in shape and image smooth- 
ing. Marr and Hildreth [136] used the Gaussian operators to find the edges of gray-scale 
images. Specifically, the edges are detected as the zero-crossings of Laplacian of images 
convolved with Gaussian filters of different sizes. Witkin [235] proposed a scale-space con- 
cept in which ID boundary signals are convolved with different sizes of Gaussian and the 
zeros of the second derivative are localized and tracked as the size of filter increases. It 
was noted that no new zero-crossings are created as the scale increases. Similar results 
for 2D images were presented in [240. 17]. Recently, Lindeberg [127] proposed that sig- 
nificant image structures can be detected from the Gaussian scale-space representation. 
Koenderink [113. 115] showed that the Gaussian scale-space can be modeled by the heat 
diffusion partial differential equation. 

"< = "rx+"yy (9.1) 

where u represents the image, x, y the spatial dimensions, and t specifies the scale parameter 
(the amount of smoothing). 

Asadaand Brady [13] presented five boundary primitives based on the curvature changes 
of shape boundaries smoothed by Gaussian. In this primal curvature sketch method, the 
curvature changes are detected at each scale along the boundary and are then used as a 
set of knot points in a spline approximation to the contour. Similarly, zero-crossings of the 
curvature of a boundary curve is used by Mokhtarian and Mackworth [138. 139]. Specifi- 
cally, they proposed a curvature-scale space in which shapes are increasingly smoothed by 
Gaussian and then their inflection points are tracked for matching. 

There are two major shortcomings of Gaussian smoothing: (i) Gaussian smoothing 
shrinks shapes and dislocates boundaries when moving from finer to coarser scales, (it) 
Gaussian smoothing blurs important image features. Weickert [231] noted that any ap- 
proach to overcome these difficulties is at the expanse of renouncing linearity or some 
other scale-space properties. The shrinkage problem of Gaussian filtering was addressed 
in [85, i31 t 130, 151, 117]. Specifically, Horn and Weldon [85] proposed to filter the ex- 
tended circular image of the curve with a Gaussian filter. In [131, 151] the shrinkage 
problem was compensated by inflating the curve proportional to the curvature of smoothed 
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Deformed Curve 

Figure 9.1: The points on the initial curve .4 move to B to generate a new curve. The direction 
and magnitude of this motion is arbitrary in order to capture general deformations [106]. 

curve. Latecki and Lakamper [117] present a discrete contour evolution of polygonal shapes 
in which vertices are recursively deleted to preserve the location of important boundary 
features. Perona and Malik presented a nonlinear diffusion filtering method which reduces 
smoothing at the edges to preserve the contrast information and the location of the object 
boundaries. Specifically, they proposed 

f u t = div(f(\Vuf)Vu) 
{ u(x, y.0) = /(x,y) 

where /(x.t/) is the image and /(|Vu| 2 ) = f^jv^T/P an< l ^ - 0- This method preserves 
the strong edges for a long time during smoothing process by turning off the smoothing at 
high brightness gradient locations. Thus, this approach smooths regions of low brightness 
gradient while regions of high gradients are not smoothed. Catte e/. a/. [38] suggest a slight 
modification in which the gradient in /(|Vu| 2 ) is computed from the Gaussian smoothed 
image to account the large noise in the image 

u t = div(f(\V(u*G c )\)Vu) (9.3) 

Similar scheme is proposed by Whitaker and Pizer [233]. However, these anisotropic dif- 
fusion approaches are contrast-driven and smooth globally salient but low contrast image 
features [104]. Weickert presented an excellent review of the related approaches in [231]. 

9.1*2 Nonlinear Geometry Driven Diffusion 

Kimia [99] has proposed a shape framework based on the observation that slightly deformed 
shapes are visually similar. Specifically. Kimia ei aL [105, 107 t 106, 108, 112] studied shape 
in the context of deformations which depend on the local geometry of shapes. The local 
deformations are formulated as the sum of a constant motion and motion proportional to the 
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curvature at that point. Consider acurveCo(s^) = (x Q (s). undergoing a deformation, 
where s is the parameter along the curve, x 0 and t/ 0 are the Cartesian coordinates and the 
initial curve is denoted by the subscript o. Suppose also that each point on this curve move 
by some arbitrary amount in the outward normal A\ Figure 9.1 as follows 

C(s,0) = C o (s) 



where 3(k(s)) is an arbitrary function dependent on the local geometry of the curve at that 
point and k is the curvature. Note that J(k(s)) is independent of time (t) since it is rea- 
sonable to require that deformations do not depend on the time of the deformations. Kimia 
et ai chose a simple ^first-order model which captures both morphological operations as 
well as smoothing processes, - that is 

(9.5) 

C>,0) = C o (s) 



The above PDE contains two types of deformations: constant deformation and curvature 
deformation. A pure constant deformation called reaction process. ^ = J 0 X may create 
singularities (corners) even when the initial curve is smooth. Chapter I. The second term 
in (9.5) is called diffusion term. The pure diffusion process 

OC 

has been called geometric heat equation. This equation is a parabolic equation, thus it does 
not create any singularities during the deformation process. Gage and Hamilton [6$. 70. 69] 
showed that a convex curve undergoing a curvature evolution goes to a round point without 
self-intersections. Grayson [77] generalized this result to show that any embedded curve will 
become convex without developing self-intersections. It should be noted that the geomet- 
ric heat equation is invariant to the Euclidean transformations (rotation, translation, and 
scaling). Sapiro and Tannenbaum [174] extended this invariance to affine transformations 
by introducing an affine invariant geometric heat flow 

f = -« 1/3 * (9.7) 

The affine flow shrinks any smooth non-convex curve to an elliptical point. 

Kimia et ai [107, 106, 112] have presented a reaction-diffusion space for shapes as the 
solution of (9.5) for different values of (3q/0i. It was noted that the numerical implemen- 
tation of this reaction-diffusion equation is a difficult task due to the (i) singularities that 
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Figure 9.2: This figure depicts the diffusion process on a noisy shape. Note that the noisy shape 
boundaries shrinks to a circular shape. 

form in reaction process, (it) topological changes during the deformation. (Hi) numerical 
errors in geometric measurements, e.g., curvature, gradient* The remedy for this problem is 
to embed the evolving curve, C(s, t) as the level set of an evolving surface [154. 20]. Specifi- 
cally, the evolving curve is represented by the zero level set of a hypersurface o(x.y.t) = 0. 
The zero level set of surfaces evolving according to 

<p t = JoFo| - $ x div(^-)\Vv\ (9.8) 
|v<z>| 

corresponds to the viscosity solutions of (9.5) as shown in [154, 184. 182. 183. 112]. Kimia 
et ai have noted that reaction process of shapes provides information about the parts and 
protrusions of shapes while diffusion process smooths the boundary of the shape. 

The curvature smoothing defined for the shapes has easily been extended to the grey- 
level images since any continuous surface. <p(x. y) can be used as an evolving surface in (9.8). 
Thus, grey-level intensity or range information can be used as a evolving surface. o(z.y.t). 
The curvature deformation, which is also known as the mean curvature flow. 

*t = div(^)\V<p\ (9.9) 

was studied by Evans and Spruck [61, 62, 63] and Chen et a/.[4i]. Kimia and Siddiqi [104] 
also used this evolution for image smoothing. Similarly, Alvarez et a/.[6] studied a class of 
nonlinear parabolic differential equations defined by 



{ 



<P(*tV,0) = 0o(r,y) 



where G is a smoothing kernel, e.g. Gaussian. This is similar to Perona Malik's anisotropic 
smoothing in that curvature smoothing is turned off in the vicinity of a high brightness 
gradient. Osher and Rudin [153] proposed the shock filters for image smoothing and en- 
hancement. Recently, Malladi and Sethian considered flows under min/max curvature [132]. 
The other works on the nonlinear geometric diffusion can be found in [220. 221]. 
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(a) original shape 




(b) erosion (b) dilation 




(d) opening (e) closing 

Figure 9.3: The morphological operators are applied on a test shape (a). The shape boundary after 
erosion (b) and dilations (c) transformations are shown in red. Similarly, the shape boundary after 
(d) opening and (e) closing operators are used to smooth the shape. Note that the opening operator 
removes small protrusions and holes and breaks shapes into parts in narrow regions, whereas the 
closing operator removes small indentations. 

9.1.3 Morphological Boundary Smoothing 

Classically, mathematical morphology treats binary images as sets and grey-scale images 
as functions and operates on them in the spatial domain via morphological transformations 
using structuring elements [137, 179, 79, 180]. For a given binary image represented by 
the set X and a structuring element B } two elementary morphological operators are the 
dilation, © and the erosion, 6: 
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Definition 10 The dilation of a set X by the structuring element B is defined as 

x®B = {x-b\xex,beB} 

where A_6 is the translation of the set X by -6. 

Definition 11 The erosion of a set X by the structuring element B is defined as 

XGB = { j 6 R 2 | 5 X C .V} 

bets 

where A" + 6 is fAe translation of the set X by +b. 

Note that the erosion of a set A" with B can be computed by dilating the the complement 
X c by B and take the complement of the result. Figure 9.3 illustrates the dilation and 
erosion of a shape by a disk structuring element. Combining erosions and dilations yields 
two other important morphological filters: the opening and the closing which are given by 

7*(-V) 5. 
0 8 (X) =(Xr£B)±6. 

As illustrated in Figure 9.3, for shape smoothing opening tend to remove sharp protrusions 
and breaks shape into parts in narrow regions, whereas closing tend to fill in small holes 
and gaps. 

Historically, morphology transformations are applied to objects with discrete boundary 
representation. Recently, there has been an interest in considering geometric interpretations 
of morphological transformations, where basic morphological operators can be formulated 
as partial differential equations governing the geometric evolution of shapes. To illustrate, 
consider the dilation transformation of a shape with a disk structuring element. The trans- 
formed shape is the union of all disks centered on points of the original shape. The boundary 
of the transformed shape is a curve parallel to the boundary of the original shape with a 
distance equal to the radius of the disk. This is precisely Huygens' principle for wavefront 
propagation [94], relating operations on algebraic constructs, i.e., sets of points, on the one 
hand, and operations on geometric entities, i.e., curves representing the boundary on the 
other. Can this deformation of a curve onto another as a result of the dilation be described 
as a sequence of infinitesimal deformations each of which is only locally dependent on the 
original boundary's shape, and thus represented by partial differential equations? 
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Figure 9.4: Morphological operations in the extrinsic and intrinsic coordinates for an arbitrary 
convex structuring element. 

9.1.4 Mathematical Morphology and Curve Evolution 

The answer in certain circumstances is positive and founded on three observations. First, 
observe that for a class of structuring elements, 6, n repeated dilations (or erosions) with 
a structuring element 5 6 5, is equivalent to a single dilation with a structuring element of 
the same shape, but which is "scaled up" n times. 5(A), e.g.. 10 dilations with a circle of 
radius of I. B(l), is exactly a single dilation with a circle of radius 10. 5(10). The class of 
structuring elements B for which this property holds is exactly the set of con vex structuring 
elements [137. Theorem 1.5.1. pp. 22-23]. Now, conversely, given a single operation with a 
convex structuring element, the operation can be decomposed as a sequence of n operations 
with the same structuring element but of "size" l/n th the original. In the limit, asn-4 x. 
this notion of size constitutes the -time" axis for the differential deformation. Second, 
observe that the outcome of mathematical morphology operations with a shape 5. can 
be determined solely from its boundary. OS [228]. Thus, the mapping from the shape S 
to S' by morphological operations can be reduced to operations taking i)S to OS'. Third, 
for a sufficiently small but finite structuring elements, mathematical morphology operations 
along the smooth portions of the boundary can be viewed as a deformation along the normal 
by a certain amount, Figure 9.1. Formally, let some shape C(s,f) evolve by a mathematical 
morphology operation, say dilation, by some structuring element 5(A) of size A. to a new 
shape C(s,t + A). This evolution can be represented asC($,t+\)-C(s.t) = r(s.t, A)A r (s.f). 
where T is the distance along <V that a point on the boundary moves in a dilation operation 
with a structuring element of size A. Since r(s.r,0) =0, 

dc r(s, t ,A)-r( s,t,o) - dr{s,t,\), - 

Tt = .fro A iN = -^T 1 ^* = J ^V- (9.11) 

It has been shown that the amount of differential deformation, p, of a shape S at a point 
P due to dilation (erosion) with a convex structuring clement B, is the maximal (minimal) 
projection of 6 onto the normal N of the boundary at P [11, 12], so that /J can only depend 
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on the orientation of the target to the shape T(s y t) y leading to 



(9.12) 
C(s,0) =C 0 (s), 



or ^ = $(Q)N where 9 = Z(7\ x-axis). The erosion transformation is similarly modeled. 

Related Work: Similar differential equations were derived by Brockett and Mara- 
gos [30] for the evolution of signals /(x) which dilate (or erode) by functions g(x) or 
structuring element P whose domain and rang** is scaled by /. Specifically, for ID sets 
^T 1 = il^T 11 ! and for 2D sets *2i™*l is equal to (|tv r | 2 +|tt y | 2 ) for a disk. = (\a x \ + \a y \) 
for a square, and = max(\a x \, \a y \) for a diamond. They also described evolution equations 
for dilations/erosions by functions. 

Alvarez, Guichard, Lions, and Morel [5] proved that under certain initial conditions 
required fora multi-scale analysis Tt transforming an intuitive u a (x) into u{xj) = (77"o)(*). 
the smoothed signal must satisfy a partial differential equation 

^ = F{D 2 uSuA) (9.13) 
at 

where D 1 is a second-order differential operator and V is the gradient. For example. 

«±!Vu| (9.14) 

represents dilation and erosion. As another example, Catte, Dibos and Koepfler [37] cast 
Euclidean curve shortening flow ^ = kN. also known as mean curvature motion, in the 
mathematical morphology framework by considering a line segment structuring element of 
length 2\/2F, orientation 0*[O, ?r] and three operators 

I t u(x) = inf d€[0tir ]Sup y€X+5( ^ ; u(x), 

S t a{x) = sup0 6[Of7r j inf y6 , Y +S(*.f) u(x), (9.15) 
C,a(x) = i[(S 2fU )(x) + (/ 2 ta)(x)] 

and show that these operators correspond to 

fF = * + <V, (9.16) 
dt — * iV 

respectively. Boomgard's work is another example relating morphology and PDE ap- 
proaches [56]. 
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(a) 



(b) (c) 

Figure 9.5: An example of the opening operation using discrete wave propagation algorithm, (a) 
the original shape, (b) the erosion operation, (c) opening operation. 

9.1*5 Discrete Wave Propagation For Morphological Transformations 

While the implementation of curve evolution as zero level sets of an embedding evolving 
surface is robust and even has subpixel ability [198] r it cannot handle junctions and open 
curves, and is also computationally inefficient due to the additional embedding dimension. 
In Chapter 4 t we presented discrete wave propagation approach [215] relying on a view of 
curve evolution as propagation of waves from boundary segments, inspired by Blum's ~grass 
fire n [24]. In this approach, each boundary initiates waves carrying geometrical information, 
labels, etc. which if traveling with constant speed yields the distance transform, among other 
constructs. Recall that the distance transform maps a binary image onto an image where the 
value at each point is the Euclidean distance from the object, and thus distance represents 
*time n and a constant distance set represents a wavefront. We showed that this wave 
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Figure 9.6: Smoothing open curves by subpixel closing. Observe how the location and orientation 
of the line is maintained to subpixel accuracy. 



propagation approach based on distance transform can be robustly and reliably applied to 
subpixel curves, but implemented on a discrete grid with discrete directions, t'nlike curve 
evolution, this approach does not require that shapes be segmented from images but rather 
is easily applied to open contour segments, possibly with junctions, as available in edge 
maps. In addition, this approach is computationally efficient since it does not require the 
higher-dimensional embedding surface. 

Figure 9.5 illustrates smoothing of a shape by an opening operator implemented by dis- 
crete wave propagation. Similarly, a noisy curve segment is smoothed by a closing operator. 
Interestingly, the symmetry map of the smoothed boundary (depicted in red) may provide 
a better smoothing approach for the curve segments. 
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Figure 9.7: The small protrusions on the shape boundaries often result in long symmetry branches. 
These branches unfortunately also intersect with globally salient axes branches and break them into 
fragments. 

9.2 Structural Smoothing 

Symmetry axis representation is very sensitive to small changes in the shape boundary. 
Small perturbations of the boundary can lead to (/) the abrupt introduction of long branches, 
and (it) the partitioning of the existing globally salient branches due to the introduction of 
these spurious branches. Figure 9.7. Unfortunately, the resulting symmetry map cannot be 
used in higher-level vision, t.g. y for object recognition or in symmetry transforms as defined 
in the previous chapter. Thus, the regularization of symmetry axes is a necessary step in 
order to use the elegant properties of this representation. Giblin and Kimia [75] classified 
the medial axis and shock instabilities for the closed curves. In this section, we consider the 
instabilities of the symmetry axes caused by small perturbations in the object boundary, 
and the corresponding splice transform. 

Boundary smoothing presents a possible solution to the regularization of symmetry 
map. Previously, Gaussian smoothing of shapes was used by Dill et al. [57], and Pizer et 
aL [160] to construct a hierarchical description of symmetry axes. Similarly, Siddiqi and 
Kimia [196], and Tari and Shah [209] incorporated the curvature based-smoothing to their 
symmetry detection algorithms for the regularization of symmetry axes. However, boundary 
smoothing which is based on solely local geometry of boundary presents a remedy, but does 
not solve the problem. It is infact difficult to distinguish noise from the small details of 
boundary at such an early stage of shape representation [83, 149]. 

Alternative regularization approach is based on considering significance of each sym- 
metry axis segment and organizing symmetries based on these saliency measurements. A 
popular approach which removes the symmetry axis segments based on a saliency measure 
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associated with them is called pruning. The essential goal of pruning is to distinguish the 
symmetries that arise due to the globally salient features from that arise due to noise (or 
artifacts). Most previous approaches try to achieve this goal by requiring that the pruning 
method must preserve the initial connectivity (or topology) of the symmetry axes i.e., no 
gaps must be created in the symmetry axes. In general, most symmetry regularization 
methods involve two steps: (i) determination of a saliency measure for each symmetry axis 
points; (ii) a process which makes a decision how a saliency measurements can be used in 
reaching the proposed goal. 

An appropriate saliency measure for each symmetry axis segment (or point) can be 
computed from: (i) the properties of the symmetry axis, such as radius, speed: (ii) the 
domain of dependence of corresponding symmetry axis segment, e.g.. boundary or region 
information. To preserve the connectivity in the pruning stage, it is required that the 
saliency function of a simple symmetry map with a single root have a single maxima which 
corresponds to the root of the symmetry tree. 

The second step of the regularization process is to find a method that removes certain 
portion of the symmetry axes based on the saliency measurements and modifies the re- 
maining symmetry set representation. The most popular pruning process is removing the 
symmetry points whose saliency values are less than a preset threshold [149, 190]. However, 
this regularization method removes axis points belonging to significant branches since it 
does not take advantage of the global information stored in the symmetry axes. Ho and 
Dyer [83] proposed that the pruning should operate on the branches of symmetry set repre- 
sentation. However, their approach also smooths important features while trying to remove 
insignificant axis branches because most globally salient branches are broken into fragments 
due to small perturbations on shape boundaries. 

In this section, we propose a novel approach for regularizing the instabilities caused 
by small perturbations in the object boundaries. Our approach is based on the splice 
transform which removes the least salient symmetry branch at each iteration. Thus, this 
approach is in agreement with the shape space proposed by Kimia in which symmetry 
transforms punctuate global deformation paths and segment them into portions where the 
representation changes continuously with shape deformation. Specifically, at each stage 
of our regularization process: (i) the least salient symmetry branch is removed, (ii) a 
boundary segment determined by the domain of dependence of the pruned symmetry branch 
is smoothed, (Hi) the symmetries in the influence zone o of the smoothed boundary segment 
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Figure 9.8: The speed of shock at point, P formed by the rays originated from boundary points 
Bi and S 2 respectively can be computed from the speed of rays. s 0 and the quench angle. 0. 



are re-computed. Our approach preserves important boundary features, like corners, groups 
unorganized curve segments and computationally efficient due to canonical operators. 

9.2.1 SaJiency of Symmetry Axes 

The local characteristics of the symmetry axes, e.g. speed, radius have been previously used 
in the determination of a saliency function for symmetry maps [24. 140. 58. 9. 116. 123]. 
Specifically, the speed function for an axis point is given in [24. 140. 194] 

where s 0 is speed of the rays that form the shock (symmetry point), 29 is the angle between 
these two rays, Figure 9.8. However, the speed function alone is not an appropriate saliency 
measure as the speed function does not necessarily have a single maxima for symmetries 
with a single root. For example, the speed function of a degenerate shock decreases as it 
propagates away from its origin, Figure 9.9. Thus, a pruning technique based solely on 
thresholding the speed function can create gaps in the symmetry map. In addition, the 
speed function is not an intuitive choice for saliency. Similarly, the radius function, which 
is again not intuitive, has been used for saliency measurements in [116]. 

Alternatively, the domain of dependence of asymmetry segment can be used to compute 
the saliency of a symmetry axis segment. Let us first summarize the saliency measures based 
on the boundary information. Figure 9.10 illustrates a simple boundary segment and its 
symmetry axis. Suppose that the saliency measure at an axis point, P, which is created 
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Figure 9.9: The speed of the degenerate shock branch decreases as it becomes longer since the angle 
between the rays coming from the corner points becomes smaller. 

from the rays originating from the boundary points. A, B respectively is to be computed. 
The following definitions illustrated in Figure 9.10 are used in saliency measurements: 

blj\Q ss lenght of boundary segment between A and B 
{ c^AB = the lenght of the chord between A and B (9. IS) 

cqab = the length of the circular arc between .4 and B with radius R 
Blum and Nagel [25] observed that an introduction of a spurious symmetry branch due to 
a small protrusion in the boundary should not be interpreted as a significant branch in the 
symmetry set since it is created by a very small boundary segment. Their saliency measure 
for a shock branch is based on the length of the boundary segment unfolded by the branch 
and the length of the branch itself. Specifically, they proposed the boundary/axis ratio. 
Ungt^P] *s a sa l' ence function. Figure 9.10, where length(P) corresponds the total length 
of the axes branch from the origin to the axis point P. 

Similarly, Ho and Dyer [83] proposed a saliency function based on the prominence of the 
boundary segment relative to the local radius and local smoothness of shape. Specifically, 
the saliency function is given by ^ where d 2 (or d\ in the case of a chord approximation) 
is the maximum distance between the boundary segment and the circular arc segment 
connecting the end points of the boundary segment and ft is the radius of the point P in 
the symmetry axis, Figure 9.10. The distance, d 2 < erosion thickness is also used in [28. 
144, 173, 190]. Similarly, Ogniewicz and Kubler [149] have also proposed three different 
saliency functions based on the variations of the boundary length: (i) the boundary length 
itself, bl{AB), [it) the difference between between length of a boundary segment and its 
circular arc representation, bl A s - %c<*AB, and («) the difference between between length 
of a boundary segment and its chord representation, bl A s - ch A By Figure 9.10. 

In this chapter, we propose that the domain of dependence of a symmetry' axis segment 
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Figure 9. 10: This figure illustrates that a saliency of a symmetry axis point. P can be measured by 
a difference function between original boundary, AB and its circular arc (or chord) approximations. 
For example, di (or </o) are proposed by Ho and Dyer [83]. Similarly, the length of boundary segment. 
w a b (unfolded by the axis point P) and its approximations, e.g.. chord, circular arc are used in 
others. 

provides crucial information about its saliency. Recall that for hyperbolic PDE s the domain 
of dependence (DOP) (or dependence zone) of a point (x. t) is defined as the boundary points 
that affect the solution at point (x.t). As summarized above. Blum and Nagel and others 
proposed to use the boundary segment contained in the DOP to measure the saliency. We 
advocate that the region in the domain of dependence of asymmetry axis is a better choice 
for saliency measurements than the boundary by itself as symmetry representation combines 
both boundary and regional information. This is also supported by the fact that the removal 
of a symmetry axis segment translates to the removal of a region from the object (or part 
of object). Previously, saliency measure based on the region information was first proposed 
by Cordelia and di Baja [50] and used in [14, 190]. Figure 9.L2 compares the area- and the 
boundary length-based saliency functions in a pruning process. 

Let us illustrate this on the simple symmetry axis illustrated in Figure 9.1L. For a 
given symmetry axis with the associated radius function, it is possible to reconstruct the 
boundary by an envelope of circles whose radii are specified in symmetry representation. 
Figure 9.11c illustrates that the reconstruction (starting from an axis point with the highest 
radius value) may be viewed as an iterative process in which a layer is added in each 
iteration. Alternatively, the reconstructed shape from its symmetry map gives clues about 
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(a) 



(b) 




(c) 



(d) 



Figure 9.11: (a) A boundary segment and its partial symmetry axes contain five sample points, (b) 
The dependence zone of these axis branch between A and E is shown in gray, (c) The boundary of a 
symmetry axis can be reconstructed by the envelopes of circles whose radii are specified in symmetry 
representation, (d) a crescent region A.4 can be used to approximate the region that is peeled ofr 
from the shape due to the removal of a symmetry segment, Ar. 

how a pruning should modify the shape representation. Specifically, removal of a small axis 
segment can be interpreted as peeling a layer off from the given shape. Thus, we propose 
that the saliency of an axis point can be computed from the region that is removed due to 
the removal of the axis segments. Figure 9.1 Id illustrates that a crescent region A.4 can be 
used to approximate the region that is peeled off from the shape due to the removal of a 
symmetry segment, Ar. This crescent differential area is given by [100, 190] 



where u is the speed of an axis point at B and r is the radius of B. Thus, we are now able 
to compute the area associated with a symmetry axis point by integrating these differential 
regions. Specifically, let us assume that asymmetry axis branch is represented by n ptecewise 




(9.19) 
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Figure 9.12: Salience measure of an axis point can be computed by from the area that is pruneJ by 
the prunning a axes point and the boundary length that is corresponding the prunned axis point. 
This figure depicts a pruning process operating on the saliency measures computed by the area (left) 
and the boundary length (left) of three different shapes. This figure illustrates that length by itself 
is not a good measure and area exhibits more stable results. In general, saliency measure based 
on the boundary length may be very sensitive to the addition of noise to local portions of shape, 
although there is little change to the shape's mass. 



line segments. Then the area at a point S{ 



(9.20) 
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Figure 9-13: The significance of shape structure is dependent on its location in a given shape. In 
this figure, two protrusions of same size are added to two different parts of the shape. Observe that 
the one on the thin part is more significant than the other. 

where s 0 corresponds to the first node of the symmetry axis that is in consideration. If 
s Q corresponds to I node, the area, A(s Q ) is computed from the curvature of the boundary 
segment that forms $q. If sq is a second order shock then A(s Q ) = 0. If s Q is a junction then 
the area, A(s 0 ) is the sum of the values brought by each symmetry branch that terminates 
at this junction. 

The area by itself as a saliency measure may lead to erroneous results. Specifically, for 
a given shape what is insignificant within one part of object may be significant in other 
part of the object. For example. Figure 9.13 illustrates a shape which has two same size 
protrusions placed in different places. It is clear that the protrusion placed in the thin 
part of the shape should be much more salient than the other protrusion. We propose to 
normalize the area by the radius of symmetry axis as a saliency measure: 

*/(*,) = ^ 0-21) 

Thus, with relative area as the saliency function we are now able to make a distinction 
between what is important and what is not. In the next section, we present a pruning 
process based on these saliency measurements. , 

9.2-2 Pruning Processes 

Assigning a saliency measure to each point in the symmetry axis is not sufficient to dis- 
tinguish the globally salient features from the insignificant ones. A secondary process that 
removes a portion of the symmetry axes based on the saliency measurements and modifies 
the remaining symmetry set representation is required. The process that removes symmetry 
axes points (branches) is called pruning. 
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Figure 9.14: A shape is smoothed by the removal of axis points based on the saliency measure 
determined by the area function (9.20). Specifically, in each step a higher threshold value for 
saliency measure is applied to stop the smoothing. This approach unfortunately, cannot distinguish 
important features from insignificant ones, since smoothing is based on a local significance measure. 



Figure 9.15: This figure depicts that globally salient symmetry axis can be broken into pieces 
due to the introduction of the symmetries from small protrusions. Each symmetry branch no longer 
represent a globally salient structure. A further grouping of the small segments into one axis segment 
is required. 

Pruning processes can be classified into two groups based on how the symmetry axes 
are pruned: Some methods remove a single point from the symmetry axes. The simplest 
of them is based on the thresholding where all axis points whose salience measure is less 
than a certain threshold are removed. [24, 140, 58, 123, 149]. However, this technique 
may create disconnected axes if the saliency measure is not a increasing function of radius 
of symmetry axes. A similar but topology preserving approach is proposed by Shaked 
and Bruckstein [190] in which the pruning is performed on all axis end points in parallel. 
However, this approach smooths globally salient features while removing the axis points 
representing the small perturbations of boundary, Figure 9.14. The second set of methods 
operate on the symmetry branches instead of a single point. The first of these methods 
was observed by Blum and Nagel [25]. Ho and Dyer [83] have proposed a technique in 
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Figure 9.16: The addition of a small indentation to the shape boundary affects the inside symmetries 
drastically. Unfortunately, indentations cannot be smoothed by pruning the inside symmetries alone, 
thus requiring both inside and outside symmetry axes in pruning. 

which an axis branch is removed if its saliency measure is less than a threshold. This is an 
interesting approach and brings more global shape information to the smoothing process. 
However, it cannot create a hierarchical scale space of a given shape since each symmetry 
axis alone does not necessarily correspond to a globally salient structure. In most cases, 
globally salient symmetry branches are broken into a lot of pieces and distorted around each 
junction due to the effect of less significant features. Figure 9.15. 

In the previous approaches (to our knowledge) only inside symmetries of a shape are 
considered in shape smoothing. However, each shape with a concave region has important 
outside symmetries as well. It may be impossible to smooth a concavity on a given shape 
boundary since concavities does not really form important symmetries inside the shape. 
Figure 9.16. An obvious approach to smooth these indentations is to consider outside 
symmetries in the smoothing process. Unfortunately, this does not yield a valid solution 
because smoothing the inside and outside symmetries creates duplicate boundary data. This 
problem is illustrated for a noisy rectangle, and for a noisy boundary segment. Figure 9.17. 

9.2.3 A Coupled Symmetry/Boundary Smoothing Approach 

In this thesis, we propose a coupled symmetry/boundary smoothing algorithm. Specifi- 
cally, our approach consists of three stages: (i) removal of a symmetry axis, {it) smooth- 
ing/grouping boundary segments due to the removal of an axis segment at (i). (mi) re- 
computing the symmetry set and the saliency function. The last two stages are necessary 
since modification of a part of the symmetry axes modifies the boundary and consequently 
the remaining symmetry axis. One may think that this is a computationally expensive 
algorithm due to the recursive nature of pruning and re-computation of symmetry axes. 
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(a) 




Figure 9.17: The shape (or boundary) smoothing based on the prunning symmetry axes (both 
inside and outside) leads to the duplicate boundary formation. In each prunning process removal 
of an axis segment pulls a convex boundary segment inward (or outward in the case of outside 
symmetries), thus creating invalid boundary representation, (a) noisy quad and (b) noisy boundary 
segment c ntaining a corner. 
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Figure 9.18: This figure illustrates a pruning process based on the removal of axis branches. In 
<?ach iteration, the least salient branch is pruned and the salicncy of the symmetry branches that it 
affect* are recomputed. This process places different object features onto scale space. 

However, these computations are all done locally by canonical symmetry operators and 
thus very efficient. 

The first step of our algorithm at each iteration is the removal of the least significant 
symmetry axis branch. This operation corresponds to deforming the shape to a simpler 
one by choosing the least action path to it. We believe that pruning should operate on the 
symmetry axis branches instead of axis points. This intuition is based on the observation 
that each branch corresponds to a feature for a given object [25, 57. 160]. For example, 
consider the example illustrated in Figure 9.1-1 where pruning based on the axis points 
cannot distinguish the important features from the non-important ones, as the axis points 
do not contain the necessary global information about the shape. Alternatively, an iterative 
branch removal process illustrated in Figure 9.18 places different object features into scale 
space. 

The second step of our algorithm is the replacement of the boundary segment due to the 
removal of a symmetry axis branch. Consider the boundary segment containing a step edge. 
Figure 9.19. The removal of an axis branch means that the boundary between points .4 and 
B should be smoothed as such that the symmetry branch must not form. This accomplished 
by constructing the smooth boundary using a circular arc so that no symmetry axis will 
form in the shaded area, Figure 9.19. Biarcs or Euler-spiral [102] can also be used to 
approximate the smooth boundary segment. 

The last step of our algorithm is the reconstruction of symmetry axes and their saliency. 
This step is necessary because parts of the symmetry axes are no longer valid due to the 
introduction of new boundary segments in the previous step. For example, symmetry axis, 
SA2 and its saliency measure in Figure 9.19 must be modified. However, the re-computation 
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Figure 9.19: This figure illustrates the coupled symmetry/boundary smoothing algorithm. First, 
the symmetry axis, SA\ is deleted from the symmetry map. This requires that the boundary 
between .4 and B be modified so that no shocks (or symmetries) form in the influence *uiie of 
boundary segment AB, (shaded region). This is accomplished by replacing the boundary segment 
with a smooth boundary segment, e.g., circular arc. Observe that when the boundary segment .45 
is smoothed by a circular arc, the symmetry axis SAn is no longer valid. Thus, the re-computation 
of symmetry axes and their saliency is axes required. SA 7 is the correct symmetry branch. 

of symmetry set can be computationally expensive if special care is not taken, thus making 
the smoothing algorithm impractical. In addition, the accuracy of the symmetry detection 
is crucial as such the errors due to the inaccurate detection of symmetry may accumulate 
during this iterative symmetry/boundary smoothing process. This three stage coupled 
symmetry/boundary smoothing algorithm corresponds to the splice transform introduced 
in the previous chapter. 

Recall that symmetry transforms can be cast as a combination of deletion and addition 
operators. The splice transform, for example, effectively replaces the boundary segment 
corresponding to a shock branch by a circular arc. Note that this is different from the 
thresholding on symmetry axis points, as proposed in [190]. Entire branches, not points, 
are affected because the removal of a branch affects the remaining symmetries, i.e.. on 
the other side of the contour and in the vicinity of the symmetry branch. Figure 9.20 and 
Figure 9.21. 

Figure 9.22 illustrates the effect of a splice transform in conjunction with a gap/part 
transform. Observe that the existence of numerous negative curvature minima leads to 
numerous part hypotheses. The smoothing of small scale bumps while retaining the coarse- 
scale ''corners" was a major difficulty in a previously proposed partitioning approach [195]. 
The iterative sequence of splice transforms, guided by distance to transition, recovers this 
coarse scale structure to the point where parts are evident, and the application of a gap/part 
transform can easily recover the part structure. 
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Figure 9.20: This figure illustrates that an iterative shock branch iremoval technique leads to a 
boundary smoothing. Note that the corner is not smoothed and boundary is grouped as broken into 
two piece which is represented by piecewise circular arcs. 
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Figure 9.21: This figure illustrates that an iterative shock branch removal technique leads to a 
shape smoothing. Note that the corners are not smoothed and boundary is grouped as broken into 
four piece which is represented by piecewise circular arcs. 
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Figure 9.22: This figure illustrates that the iterative application of a splice transform removes shock 
branches leading to boundary smoothing. Gap/part transform. Figure 8.10 is now applicable. 
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Part III 

Shock-Based Reaction-Diffusion 
Bubbles For Image Segmentation 
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Chapter 10 



Introduction 

Figure-ground segmentation is a fundamental problem in computer vision and presents a 
bottleneck to the recovery of objects from images. Previous approaches to this problem 
are either "bottom-up* in that low-level which are pixel-based features such as edges are 
integrated in the form of progressively more global contours, or "top-down" in that high 
level models are verified on the image [169, 19, 244]. The bottleneck exists principally 
because it is the interface between low-level features which are image based, and high-level 
descriptions which are object based. An approach to resolving this difficulty is to present an 
intuitive intermediate language which can be computed from low-level features, but which 
: can also be influenced by high-level function. 

In Chapter 8 and 9, we proposed that a symmetry map can be used explicitly as an inter- 
mediate representation between low-level edge maps and the high-level object boundaries. 
Specifically, all grouping operations such as completing gaps, pruning spurious elements as 
well as smoothing and partitioning shape are expressible as a sequence of symmetry trans- 
forms on the initial symmetry map. The optimal grouping corresponds to the least action 
path. 

Previously, active contours [95, 223, 222], or snakes, were originally proposed as such 
an intermediate representation to provide "alternate organizations among which high-level 
processes may choose* [95]. Other physically motivated deformable models extend this 
framework to address its initialization limitations by the use of an "inflation force* [223. 48], 
and its topological difficulties by using a level set approach [34, 134, 212, 213, 93, 35] and 
also by reparametrization [208]. While the basic idea underlying these models is to automate 
aspects of segmentation, much interactive attention is still required, specifically, to initialize 
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Figure 10.1: The shock-based description of the image of a hand, and its growth from shocks. 
This reconstruction is effectively the union of disks centered on shocks, thus requiring all the shocks 
[196]. 
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Figure 10.2: Bubbles are first randomly initialized in the homogeneous areas of the image, grow and 
merge to form larger bubbles, or split into smaller bubbles and deform to adhere to object boundaries 
under the influence of gradients (e.g. edges) in the image. Finally, the sequence converges to two 
bubbles trapping the object boundaries, one from the inside and one from the outside. 



the deformable models appropriately: one deformable model must be initialized per object 
of interest such that it is near and symmetric to the object's boundary. Furthermore, some 
deformable models do not handle gaps in the low-level edge maps and narrow regions present 
difficulties to others. 

An alternative approach that resolves some of these difficulties constructs a representa- 
tion for a shape directly from the image information. A complete representation of a given 
shape in the "shape from deformation" framework [106, 112] is obtained by detecting, clas- 
sifying and grouping four types of shocks which are formed when the shape is evolved by 
a reaction-diffusion process. The reverse-time reconstruction of shape from shocks yields a 
shock-based morphogenetic language which views shape dynamically: fourth-order shocks 
(seeds) are bom and grow to join other parts at second order shocks: first-order shocks 
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represent boundary deformation while third-order shocks represent regional deformations. 
Figure 10.1. This is the description of a known shape which has already been segmented 
from the image. However, how can this representation be obtained prior to figure-ground 
segmentation? We propose to hypothesize simple object descriptions (bubbles) which are 
initialized and then evolved consistently with the image information to recover a complete 
description of the underlying shapes. Specifically, we hypothesize randomly- placed fourth- 
order shocks to capture unknown objects and their parts. These fourth-order shocks grow, 
merge, split, shrink, and disappear, and in general deform unless influenced by image in- 
formation to confirm or invalidate the existence of an object and its parts. Figure 10.2. 
Thus, initial regional homogeneities interact and combine under the constraint of boundary 
gradients to segment figure from ground. 

A duality between boundaries shocks is implicit in the above discussion. Figure 10. 1 
shqws how waves generated at inner shocks generate the shape completely. The same is 
true of outer shocks if the shape is embedded in a compact domain with boundaries, e.g.. 
image domain instead of R' 2 . Therefore, waves generated at inner and outer shocks can 
generate the shape, and therefore simultaneously arrive and quench at the shape boundary. 
Hence, the shocks resulting from these waves is the original boundary, ie. shocks of shocks 
(when considered as boundaries) yield the original boundary. This duality between shocks 
and boundaries connects the two approaches. 

This shock-based reaction-diffusion bubbles technique works well when object bound- 
aries have moderate intensity gradients, even when small gaps are present [92]. However, 
the convergence of bubbles remains unresolved under certain conditions involving weak or 
diffuse boundaries, large gaps, edges homogeneous only one side, and very narrow regions. 
This is due to the monotonic nature of growth: once a region has evolved beyond object 
boundaries it can no longer return to capture it. In Chapter 13, we proposed the skeletally 
coupled deformable models to deal with the convergence issue of the bubbles technique [178]. 
Specifically, initialized seeds grow in a curve evolution implementation of active contours, 
but where growth is modulated by a skeletally-mediated competition between neighboring 
regions, thus combining the advantages of local and globaJ region growing methods. This 
approach effectively deals with many of the difficulties presented above as illustrated by 
numerous examples in [178]. 

Several interesting relevant approaches have appeared after this work was originally re- 
ported [212, 213]. Kichenassamy et aL [98] and Casalles et ai [35] independently considered 
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the geometric level set evolution in the context of "snakes" based on energy minimization. 
They showed that the new model is more robust to initialization and guarantee conver- 
gence the local minimum. Similarly, Whitaker [232] recently considered the original 2D and 
3D snakes model in a PDE form and proposed a fast numerical method for these implicit 
methods. Shah [189] presented a common framework for curve evolution, segmentation and 
anisotropic diffusion. 

In this part, we also generalize the 2D reaction-diffusion bubble technique to segmenting 
three-dimensional images [213, 211, 214]. We consider three approaches. First, we examine 
the segmentation of each slice of the image along some axis and the re-assembly of the 
results. We will show that in addition to other difficulties, a large gap in one slice will often 
prevent successful segmentation. As such the segmentation of slices along different axes 
may lead to different results. To deal with large gaps in one slice, information about differ- 
ential structure can be diffused to neighboring slices. In this 2 ?D approach. 2D bubbles are 
guided by 3D information, e.g.. 3D intensity gradients. However, this approach is successful 
for only shallow depth large gaps, and even then at the expense of blurring across disconti- 
nuities. Finally, we employ three-dimensional bubbles in a reaction-diffusion space. While 
the reaction process in three-dimensions is trivially extended, the generalization of diffusion 
is not straightforward. We utilize a particular Mean-Gauss curvature deformation to serve 
as the diffusion process. The three-dimensional reaction-diffusion bubbles are intrinsic, can 
deal with a variety of gaps, and place captured surfaces in a hierarchy of scale. 

Two major issues arise in the segmentation of 3D images by the 3D bubbles, approach. 
First, in analogy to 3D balloons [48], 3D images may be segmented by (i) an independent 
segmentation of each 2D slice: (a) by segmenting each 2D slice with the aid of nearby 
slices; or [Hi) by segmenting the 3D image by 3D bubbles. We examine each approach 
with respect to accuracy of reconstruction, efficiency, stability of segmentation to changes 
in the slice plane, and robustness of results in cases when gaps are present and conclude 
that a treatment in 3D is most appropriate, Section 12.1. This raises a second issue on 
how the bubble deformation may be regularized to bridge 3D gaps. In 2D. the addition of 
a curvature-driven deformation leads to u stiffer" bubbles which do not penetrate gaps. A 
generalization of this process to 3D produces a Mean-Gaussian curvature-dependent surface 
flow which regularizes the flow of 3D bubbles in presence of 3D gaps. Section 12.2. 
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Chapter 11 

2D Reaction-Diffusion Bubbles 

This chapter is organized as follows. In Section I LI we review active contours and related 
research. In Section 11.2 we present the reaction-diffusion bubble technique and illustrate it 
on synthetic and medical images. In Section L1.3 we present implementation issues, several 
examples, and some difficulties associated with the bubble method. 

11.1 Active Contours 

In this section we briefly review the "active contour literature as is pertinent to this paper. 
Active contour, orsnakes, were initially proposed as energy minimizing splines [95, 223. 222]. 
and were modified and applied to realistic images [124. 125. 8. 67, 54. 172. 22]. Two excellent 
approaches were proposed to improve the initial framework, which we will review in detail as 
our model is inspired by, and is based on them. The first approach is the balloon technique 
of Cohen and Cohen [46, 47, 48], while the second approach is the level set approach of 
Caselles et ai [33] and Malladi et al. [133, 134]. Other deformable models have also been 
proposed: an interesting probabilistic model, the u ripple filter, was earlier proposed by 
Cooper et ai [49]; see also [239, 205, 39, 18]. 

11.1.1 Snakes 

Active contours, or snakes [95], are deformable models based on energy minimization of 
controlled-continuity spline When they are placed near the boundary of objects they 
will lock onto salient image features under the guidance of internal and external Forces. 
Formally, let C{s) = (x(s),y(«s)) be the coordinates of a point on the snake, where s is the 
length parameter. The energy functional of a snake is defined as 
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E(C) = f\E int (C(s)) + E image (C(s)) + E con (C(s))}ds. ( 1 1.1) 

JQ 

where E{ n t represents the internal energy of the spline due to bending, Ei mage represents 
image forces, and E con are the external constraint forces. First, the internal energy, 

E int = + w 2 \C"(s)\\ (H.2J 

imposes regularity on the curve, and, w x and tu<i corresponds to elasticity and rigidity. 
respectively.Second, the image forces are responsible for pushing the snake towards salient 
image features. Kass et ai considered image intensity for lines, intensity gradient for 
edges, and the curvature of level lines in a slightly smoothed image for terminations. They 
pointed out that a combinations of these image forces can create a wide range of snake 
behavior. Third, the external constraint forces, which come from user interface, or high- 
level interpretations, are to put the snake in the vicinity of the desired local minimum. The 
local behavior of a snake can be studied by considering the Euier-Lagrange equation. 

f -{wiC'Y + (w£")» = F(C). 

{ (H J) 

( C(0),C'(0),C(1) and given. 

where F{C) captures the image and external constraint forces. Note that the energy surface 
E is typically not convex and can have several local minima. Therefore, to reach the 
solution closest to the initialized snake, the associated dynamic problem is solved instead 
of the static problem [95, 46, 47. 48, 125]- When the solution C{t) stabilizes, a solution to 
the static problem is achieved. 

| § - (wW + (w 2 C'T = F(C) 
y initial + boundary conditions 
Snakes perform well when they are placed close to the desired shapes. In general, 
however: i) if a snake is not close to an edge, it is not attracted by it and instead, in the 
absence of other image forces, deforms to a line or a point. Figure 11.1; it) snakes might 
display oscillatory behavior because of high intensity gradients which are used to push the 
snakes towards edges; iii) the original numerical solution to energy minimization might also 
lead to unnecessary oscillations; iv) the selection of the elasticity and rigidity parameters, 
which play an important role in the behavior of snakes, is ad-hoc. 
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Figure 11.1: When a snake is not placed in the vicinity of the image features, it is not attracted 
by them and shrinks away from the object of interest. 

Several approaches have been suggested to deal with these difficulties. The stability of 
snakes has been investigated by adjusting internal parameters in [67 f 172. 22]. Leymarie 
and Levine [125] introduced bounds on the image force, new rules for setting the elasticity 
parameters, and a new terminating condition. They used snakes to represent the shape of 
planar objects using the distance transform to minimize the energy function [124], and to 
track the nonrigid objects, e.g. cells [125]. Amini et ai [8] used dynamic programming to im- 
prove stability. Neunschwande et al. [1-16] presented a method in which a user only specifies 
the endpoints of the initial curve. David and Zucker integrated local edge evidence obtained 
by a relaxation labeling procedure [87, 245] by using snakes which slide down potential sur- 
faces constructed from these edge labels [54]. Berger and Mohr [22] also used several small 
growing snakes to detect local behaviors. Cooper et al. [49] presented a probabilistic model 
called a •'ripple filter*, which acts as a deformable contour, see also [239. 205. 39. 18] for 
other deformable models. Despite these improvements, a number of fundamental difficulties 
remain: in particular, snakes heavily rely on a proper initialization close to the boundary, 
multiple initializations, one per object of interest, etc. We now review the balloon and the 
level set approaches which discuss these issues. 

11.1.2 Balloons 

To overcome some of the initialization difficulties with snakes, Cohen and Cohen [46, 47. 48] 
introduced a deformable model based on the snakes idea. This models resembles a ~ba!loon n 
which is inflated by an additional force which pushes the active contour to object boundaries, 
even when it is initialized far from the initial boundary. The image forces, e.g. P(C) = 
-|V/(C)| 2 , are normalized to avoid instabilities, otherwise the curve can be trapped by 
spurious isolated edge points. Cohen et al. also take into account edge points previously 
detected by a local edge operator to get a better performance, leading to an improved 
external force 
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Figure 11.2: This figure illustrates that balloons cannot handle the topological changes such as 
merging, and splitting. 

mm 

Figure 11.3: A balloon which is initialized on a synthetic image containing three objects. The 
evolution of the balloon is from left to right up to the time of convergence. Since the balloon cannot 
split into two balloons, this figure illustrates that for every object in the image the user has to 
initialize a new balloon. However, this leads to excessive user interaction in the case of multiple 
objects in a given image. 




r=c x N-c — - — t (11.5) 

where c { is the inflation force, :V is the unit normal vector, and c is a constant. Typically. 
c is selected slightly larger than c t so that an edge segment can stop the inflation force. 
Therefore, the basic idea is that the balloon expands, passes over weak edges, and stops at 
the strong edges. 

Despite these improvements on snakes, balloons still have some problems: First, like 
snakes, balloons cannot handle topological changes, i.e., merging and splitting. Figure 11.2 
illustrates that when two moving fronts hit each other they do not merge, but rather pass 
over each other. Furthermore, a single balloon cannot capture more than one object. Fig- 
ure 11.3. Therefore, when there are multiple objects in the image, further user interaction 
is required. Second, Figure 11.4 illustrates that a balloon cannot capture objects with sharp 
protrusions because of the way internal parameters are chosen. Since w x and w 2 are chosen 
to be order of A 2 and h 4 [46, 47, 48] to obtain typically good results, sharp protrusions and 
indentations cannot be captured (however, adjusting these parameters can produce a wide 
range of balloon behavior). Third, the selection of the inflation force term, which is used to 
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11.1.3 Level Set Evoluti n 

One of the traditional problems of snakes and balloons is that they cannot easily capture 
topological changes. Therefore, for images with multiple objects, the snake or balloon 
methods require extensive user interaction. This problem can be resolved by the use of 
the level set evolution, proposed by Osher and Sethian for flame propagation [154. 183, 20]. 
introduced to computer vision in [106, 1 12], and first applied to active contours in [33. 133]. 

The level set approach consider a curve C as the zero level set of a surface. o(x. y) = 0. 
Caselles et aL [33] proposed that the the zero level set of the function o. {x € R 2 : o(t.x) - 
0}. evolve in the normal direction according to 

do V<2> 

0f = 9(** y)\^<t>\{<liv{ j^j.) + c). ( 1 1.6) 

where g(x.y) = t + ( vc g ./)^ v is a P ositive real constant. C 9 ♦ / is the convolution of the 
image / with the Gaussian G a > and. <&o is the initial data which is a smoothed version of 
the function 1 - A>. where A> is the characteristic function of a set T containing the object 
of interest in the image. The gradient of the surface V<z> is the normal to the level set C. .V. 
and the term diu(^) is its curvature k, so that equation (Ll.6) written as 

®t - g(x, y) (u + k)\ V4>\ = 0, ( 1 1.7) 

can also be viewed as a modified reaction-diffusion curve evolution C t = g(jio - 3 x k)N. 
Caselles et aL [33] proved the existence and uniqueness of solutions of this PDE in the 
viscosity sense [128] Tor bounded Lipschitz continuous initial data. 

Malladi et aL [133, 134] independently proposed the following equation. 

4>t + S(x. y)(f3 Q - f3 X K(x, y))\ V<p| = 0, ( 1 1.8) 

where S(x, y) is the image based speed function defined for all level sets, extended from a 
speed function on the zero level set defined as 

^'•"■ l + |VC.'.f(,, t )| - < U! » 
The image-based speed function has values that are close to zero in regions of high intensity 
gradient and values that are close to unity in regions of constant intensity. This function 
defined for the zero level set is expanded to the other level sets which prevents the level sets 
from colliding with each other. 
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Figure 11.4: A balloon cannot capture sharp protrusions or indentations for a typical selection of 
elasticity and rigidity parameters. 




a) 




b) 



Figure 11.5: This figure illustrates an inherent difficulty associated with the choice of inflation 
force. The sequence begins with the left image and converges at the right image, (a) The inflation 
force pushes the balloon into narrow regions, but also over the boundary at other places, (b) A low 
inflation force stops the balloon at isolated and noisy edges, as illustrated on an MRI brain image. 

push the balloon to object boundaries and plays an important role, is ad-hoc. The problem 
is an inherent trade-off in the choice of a magnitude for the inflation force: on the one hand, 
a high inflation force might cause the balloon to cross over the object boundaries, especially 
when it displays oscillatory behavior: on the other hand, a low inflation force will not be 
sufficient for the balloon to pass over weak edges or noise, Figure 11.5. Finally, the balloon 
method is semi-automatic in that the user is required to initialize a balloon properly for 
each object in the image. Some of these issues are resolved by the level set approach which 
is described next. 
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Figure 11.6: The speed function S(z.y) is not stationary on the boundaries. If the initial contour 
is placed close to portion of the object boundary, the active contour crosses over the closer portion 
while it is approaching the distant portion. 

Unlike snakes, this active contour model is intrinsic, stable, i.e.. the PDE satisfies the 
maximum principle, and can handle topological changes such as merging and splitting 
without any computational difficulty [33, 133, 134]. They can be used to extract smooth 
shapes, and to find several contours simultaneously if they are initialized properly. Despite 
these great improvements, several difficulties remain which are discussed below: 

1. Symmetric initialization: This approach works well if the initial contour is placed 
nearly symmetrically with respect to the boundaries of interest, so that level set reaches 
object boundaries almost at the same time. However, if the initial contour is much closer 
to one portion of object boundary than another. Figure 11.6, the evolving contour crosses 
over object boundaries closest to it. This is due to the fact that the speed function is small, 
but not zero, near the boundaries, causing the active contour to continuously deform even 
if it is a small amount. Therefore, while the evolving contour is approaching the distant 
boundary, it can cross over the nearer portion, as illustrated in Figure 11.6. 

One possible solution is to make boundaries much stronger by choosing a larger m in 
the speed function i+\vc< r U(x.y)\'» ( recaiI that Caselles et aL used m = 2 while Malladi 
et aL used m = I). However, this introduces the following problems. First, the level set 
will converge slightly away from the boundary. Second, the narrow regions will become 
inaccessible to the level sets. Third, any noise in the image will have a strong effect on 
the results since it would be amplified. An alternative solution is to threshold the speed 
function. However, this introduces the following trade-off in the selection of a threshold: 
on the one hand, if a high threshold is used, level sets will pass over weak boundaries, 
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(a) 







(b) 



Figure 1L7: This figure illustrates inherent difficulties with thresholding the speed function, as a 
possible solution to the Symmetric initialization" problem, (a) A high threshold will cause the level 
set to cross over weak boundaries, (b) A low threshold will cause the level set to stop at noisy or 
isolated edges. 



Figure 11.7a; on the other hand, a low threshold stops the evolving contour at the isolated 
or noisy edges, Figure 11.7b. leading to possibly undesirable results. 

2. Multiple initialization: A single level set may not capture the object of interests if they 
are embedded in other objects. Indeed, Malladi et aL [133] recognize this point and suggest 
a two-stage algorithm for capturing the intermediate objects. In this approach, in the first 
stage, the level set captures the outer boundary, first followed by a second stage where 
this level set becomes the initialization for a second evolution to capture the intermediate 
objects. While this works in some cases, in images containing line, or asymmetrically 
situated embedded objects, this method (or a multistage extension) will not capture the 
underlying objects. Figure 11.8a illustrates a synthetic sphere with an attached shadow 
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(b) 

Figure 11.8: This figure illustrates problems associated with a single level set initialization, (a) 
This figure depicts a two stage algorithm intended to capture synthetic sphere and its attached 
shadow. The top row is the first stage evolution whose end result is then used for the second stage, 
bottom row, by "momentarily relaxing the image-based speed function" [133]. This example is 
representative of objects with interval lines connecting its boundary, as well as objects situated very 
close to each other, (b) A synthetic image depicting two binary squares embedded in a gray level 
square region. The top row depicts the first stage of evolution whose result is then used as the initial 
contour for the second stage, bottom row. As is evident, due to the nearly symmetric initialization 
constraint the volving contours which is initially close to the black squares cross over its boundary 
at closer portions while its distant portions are evolving towards the central part of the image. 
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Figure 11.9: This Picasso drawing of Don Quixote is used to illustrate how a level set initialized 
inside an object with high protrusions can fail to capture its narrow regions, e.g., the lance of Don 
Quixote. 

which is representation of the objects sharing a common boundary, or two objects with 
close boundaries. In this case the initial level set captures the combination of the two 
objects, but in the second stage cannot distinguish between two. Figure 11.3b illustrates 
this point for asymmetrically placed objects embedded a larger object. While the first stage 
is successful in capturing the external boundary, the second stage fails to capture internal 
objects due to nearly symmetric initialization constraint. This problem can be solved by 
placing one active contour per object. 

3. Narrow Regions: While an initial motivation of the level set approach was to solve the 
protrusion problem of the balloon technique, the level sets sometimes fail to penetrate into 
narrow regions. Figure 11.9. Since the image is initially convolved with a Gaussian (in order 
to compute derivatives), smoothing by Gaussian (even with a very small one) will simply 
diffuse away the narrow regions, causing the active contour to stop at their entrance. A 
possible solution is to initialize a contour outside the object by evolving inwards* requiring 
further user interaction. 

4. Direction of flow of the level set: The user has to initially choose a direction of 
flow for the level set, either outwards or inwards. We now argue that any particular choice 
will not be sufficient to capture subtleties in object structure, as illustrated in Figure 11.10, 
which contains objects with both protrusions and indentations. In order to capture the pro- 
trusions, we must initialize the level set outside the objects and evolve it inwards. However, 
while the level set captures the object with protrusions, it fails to capture the indentations 
of the other object. A similar argument holds if the level set is initialized inside the objects 
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Figure 11.10: This figure illustrates that a particular choice of direction (inward or outward) for 
the deformation of level sets is not sufficient to capture the detailed structure of objects in an image. 
In order to capture the protrusions on the top object we must initialize the level set outside the 
objects to deform in the inward direction, as argued in Figure IL9. However, this level set fails to 
capture the indentations on the lower object. If we had initialized thejevel set inside the objects 
then we would not have captured the protrusions on the top object. 

and evolved outwards. Figure 11.9. 

5. Gaps on the boundaries: If there are gaps on the object boundaries, the evolving 
contour will simply pass over them so that objects represented by incomplete contours are 
not captured. Figure 1 1.1 la illustrates the gap problem on a synthetic image. The level 
set does not capture the visible disk with partial boundary segments. This is a serious 
problem in that in realistic images there are often gaps of information, e.g.. in edges of the 
ultrasound image of Figure 11.11. 

6. Automatic initialization: In this approach, a user is required to place initial level 
sets in the image. Thus, like snakes and balloons, this approach is also semi-automatic in 
that extensive interaction is required by a knowledgable user if multiple objects are present 
in the image. It is highly desirable to remove such interaction and dependencies as much 
as possible. We now present an approach that addresses some of these difficulties. 

11.2 Reaction-Diffusion Bubbles 

In this section, we present a new approach for capturing objects in an image which derives 
from a shock-based morphogenetic dynamic representation of shape. This representation 
is formed from a reaction-diffusion process for deforming shape, in the course of which 
four types of shocks form. This results in a view of shape as a morphogenetic sequence 1 
beginning with the birth of fourth-order shocks which grow, and in the process are modified 
by first-, second-, and third-order shocks, to finally reconstruct the original shape. This view 

l Much of the inspiration for this view can be found in [115]. 
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(b) 

Figure 11.11: If there are gaps on the object boundaries, the level set will pass through them, (a) 
the image consists of a disk with a homogeneous interior of intensity 50, while the exterior is radially 
uniform but linearly increasing in intensity, from 0 on top, to 100 on the bottom, and symmetric 
on either side. Note that a local region centered on the crossing of the central horizontal line and 
the boundary of the disk, is a homogeneous region and therefore tacking edge information. As such, 
the level set passes through these gaps, thereby failing to capture the object, (b) An ultrasound 
image illustrates the same gap problem in that the level set will cross over the gaps or low intensity 
gradient regions. 
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of shape as a rnorphogenetic process [115, 114, 105, 106] is key to the present approach, 
and therefore we will review it first. Our current approach is presented as follows: First, we 
will propose that growing fourth-order shocks, or bubbles, represent hypotheses for multiple 
objects in the image. Second, we show that various low-level visual processes can influence 
the evolution of these bubbles. Therefore, bubbles provide a means for the integration of 
low-level information. Third, we show that the reaction-diffusion space of bubbles resolves 
a number of difficulties as alluded to in Section 1 1.1. 

11.2.1 The Shape From Deformation Framework 

The shape from deformation framework [105. 106. 109. 112, 110. 5] proposes to understand 
shape in the context of a topology of it built around deformations. 

~ = J(0:V, (11.10) 

where C(sJ) = (*(v>\*),y(s,£)) is the coordinate vector of points on the curve, s is the 
s length parameter (not necessarily the arclength). / is time. J(.) is the deformation function, 
and iV is the unit inward normal. Specifically, the following intrinsic, local deformation. 

^ = (^o-^k);Y. (Ll.ll) 

was considered leading to the reaction-diffusion space of shapes. Figure 11.12 shows 
the reaction-diffusion space for the DOLL image. Intuitively, reaction views a shape as 
a rigid object and breaks it into its components, while diffusion views shape as wax-like 
material and u melts~ the protrusions and indentations, finally taking the shape to a cir- 
cular point [77]. The reaction-diffusion space is the result of deforming shape by various 
combinations of reaction and diffusion. Shocks, or singularities which form in this space 
and their signature across the reaction-diffusion space are key to representing shape and 
are discussed next. It should be noted that they give rise to the shape triangle which is 
a higher-level view of shape as a collection of parts, protrusions, and bends [111]. 

The set of shocks that form in the reaction-diffusion space together with the time of 
their formation provides a complete description of shape. These shocks along the reaction 
axis are equivalent to skeletons [24], but in addition have an associated significance [135]. 
and are classified into four types: A first-order shock forms when curvature flows into a 
curvature extremum and eventually leads to an orientation discontinuity; a second-order 
shock forms when two distinct non-boundary points join, leading to topological changes; a 
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Figure 11.12: The reaction-diffusion space for the DOLL image. The set of shocks that form in the 
reaction-diffusion space together with the time of their formation provides a complete description of 
shape. 
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Figure 11.13: This figure illustrates a morphogenetic view of shape as being reconstructed from 
its shock-based representation. First two forth-order shocks are born, (a), then these shocks grow 
and are modified by first-order shocks, (b), (c), and (d). These two parts join at the second order 
shocks, (e) and the shape finally reconstructed, (f). 

third-order shock forms when two separate pieces of the boundary meet along a contour: 
a fourth-order shock forms when an entire closed boundary collapses into a single point. 

The numerical implementation of this process faces a number of fundamental difficul- 
ties, e.g.. topological splitting, built-up of error, capturing discontinuities, etc. Osher and 
Sethian, in application to flame propagation, proposed that curve evolution can be consid- 
ered as the evolution of a surface, <z>(x,</). [154, 182, 181]. The reaction-diffusion space can 
then be generated by simulating 

o t + (A - Jik)|Vo| = 0. (11.12) 

where k is the curvature of the level set 0{x,y) = 0. In addition, to capture and maintain 
discontinuities, ^shock-capturing" numerical schemes are required [80. 120. 152, 154. 183. 
193]. For a review of this class of numerical schemes applied to computer vision problem 
" see [206]. 

We should also take note of a rigorous and elegant approach by Alvarez. Guichard, 
Lions, and Morel who based on certain axioms for image processing motivate similar PDE 
evolutions and study the existence and uniqueness of their viscosity solution [5, 6, 7]. 

11.2.2 Bubbles As Multiple Object Hypotheses 

Our approach to capturing objects in an image is based on the shock-based view of shape 
described above. Specifically, a known shape gives rise to a shock-based representation 
which can then be used in reverse time, as a morphogenetic sequence to reconstruct it. Fig- 
ure 11.13. Typically, however, the segmentation of shapes in an image is a fundamentally 
difficult problem, so that complete information about figures as distinct from their back- 
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Figure 11.14: Under the reaction-diffusion process, every object generically leads' to at least one 
fourth order shock, as illustrated for three shapes. 

ground is typically not available. The question, therefore, is how to obtain a shock-based 
representation for these shapes directly using only the partial information that differenti- 
ates figures from their background. Observe that fourth-order shocks represent components 
of an object, in that their birth initializes evolving contours, which will be modified by 
other types of shocks. As such, placing a fourth-order shock in an image is tantamount to 
hypothesizing an object component. Since fourth-order shocks are generally situated cen- 
trally in these components, and are distant from their boundaries, we initiate them in the 
homogeneous areas, away from differential structure. 

Ideally, first-, second-, third-, and fourth-order shocks ought to be initialized to form 
object hypotheses. However, note that first-order shocks are not isolated: they give rise 
to other types of shock, and eventually terminate in fourth-order shocks. Furthermore, 
second-order shocks do appear in isolation, but they eventually lead to fourth-order shocks. 
Third-order shocks, on the other hand, are the limits of fast moving first-order shocks, and 
as such the above comments regarding first-order shocks also hold for them. Therefore, 
every object generically 2 leads to at least one fourth-order shock, Figure 11.14, Thus, we 
initialize only fourth-order shocks for image segmentation. 

[mage-based information from low-level visual processes is then used to validate, anni- 
hilate, or modify these initial hypotheses. The fourth-order shocks in their initial stage of 
growth resemble "bubbles" which grow, shrink, merge, split, and disappear. When a portion 
of the boundary of a bubble approaches differential structures, as indicated by measures 
such as high gradients of intensity (edges), texture, stereo disparity, optical flow, etc. , it 
^Generic" refers to a representation that is stable under slight def rmations. 
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slows down, while other portions of its boundary deform without inhibition. When two 
growing bubbles collide, they merge; this indicates that two separate object hypotheses 
have merged to represent one object hypothesis. The opposite phenomenon occurs when 
a portion of a bubble collides with another portion, splitting it into two bubbles. This 
indicates that a single object hypothesis, driven by image forces, has given birth to two 
object hypotheses. It is also possible for several bubbles to merge to create a -negative 
bubble" that shrinks, either to objects embedded inside, or otherwise to annihilation. We 
now turn our attention to the way low-level visual processes can be integrated by affecting 
the deformation of bubbles. 

11.2.3 Integration of low-level visual processes 

The above phenomenon for the deformation of bubbles is governed by a reaction-diffusion 
process used in representing shape [112], <?t + (^ 0 - /Ji*)|Vo| = 0. That such a process for a 
single deformable curve can be used with proper initialization to capture object structure in 
images containing complete boundaries with associated high intensity gradients was shown 
by Caselles [33] and Malladi [133, 134], equations (11.7) and (11.8). However, in realistic 
images, intensity edges are often incomplete in describing the boundary of objects. In 
fact, this incompleteness is not exclusive to the process of edge detection: other low-level 
visual processes, such as texture, stereo, optical flow, etc. . often capture certain differential 
structures, while missing others completely. The intensity gradient map and the stereo 
disparity map of the MANNEQUIN image. Figure 11.15, illustrate this point: while the 
visual process of edge-detection captures the boundary between the posterior mannequin 
and the background, it misses the boundary between the two mannequins which is captured 
by the stereo disparity map process. In this case, the two gradient maps, when taken 
together, serve to capture boundaries in the original image. Similarly, the intensity gradient 
map and the optical flow magnitude gradient also depict this point: while the edge detection 
process captures some of the background structure, the occluding contour of the fish is 
only present in the optical flow results. To summarize, low-level visual processes taken in 
isolation provide partial information about the differential structure in the image. Bubbles 
can integrate this information by using the low-level maps to guide their deformation. 
Specifically, the flow of bubbles by the reaction-diffusion process can be modulated by the 
presence of such information: bubbles deform unless inhibited by at least one of these 
low-level processes: 
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( a ) (b) (c) 




(d) (e) (f) 

Figure 11.15: This figure illustrates how low-level visual processes provide partial information 
about differential structure in the image, (a) original MANNEQUIN image, (b) intensity gradient 
map, (c) stereo disparity gradient map [163]. Note that each gradient map captures only some of the 
occluding contours, (d) original WANDA image, (e) intensity gradient map, (f) optical flow gradient 
map [162]. Again, the two gradient maps (e) and (f) again provide only partial but complementary 
information. Bubbles can integrate the results of such processes. 

S(x,y) = I - max{S u S 2 S n ), (IL13) 

where S,(x, y) represents a function that indicates differential structure, where zero indicates 
a homogeneous region and one indicates a high gradient, and i represents various low level 
visual processes, such as edge detection, optical flow, stereo disparity, texture, etc. . leading 
to the flow equation 

4>t + S(x, y)(/3o - /*i*(x, y))| V<p\ = 0. (11.14) 

While the integration of early visual channels fills many gaps of information, some gaps 
remain since no evidence of differential structures is present in any channel. These gaps are 
dealt with by the r action-diffusion space and the shock-based representation, as described 
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next. 



11.2.4 C nvergence and Interaction of Bubbles 

As examples show, objects boundaries are captured by pairs of bubbles. For example, in 
Figure 11.22, the sphere is captured by a bubble from inside, and another on the outside 
which captures the sphere and its shadow. Two objections may be raised at this point. 
First, it appears that objects are represented by multiple results. Second, the inner and 
outer bubbles appear to be a few pixel apart, resulting in in-accuracy problems. We believe 
that multiple representations are in fact necessary when objects interact closely with each 
other. For example, the sphere and its shadow result in three bubbles: one for the sphere, 
one for the shadow, and one for both as a group. The converged bubbles, thus, do not 
represent boundaries themselves but represent objects. The boundaries themselves can be 
obtained by using each converged bubble as an active contour whose convergence results in 
the final boundary. 

Second, an important issue facing a curve evolution approach is convergence. It is often 
the case that bubbles flow over weak boundaries if the evolution is allowed to continue for a 
very long time. We have followed two approaches to this problem. First, when two bubbles 
(or portions of) are very close in Hausdorff distance and do not change for many iterations 
they are considered locally converged. Since it is often the case that one converged bubble 
crosses the underlying boundary while waiting for the convergence of another bubble, the 
local convergence criterion resolves most of the cases. It is also possible to incorporate a 
snake-like measure as [98, 35] have proposed. A second approach that represents ongoing 
research is to relate convergence to a measure of when the inter-bubble shocks coincide with 
localized gradients. Returning to the question of accuracy when double bubbles converges 
to the objects 1-2 pixels apart, we typically deform each separately for a few iteration (e.g. 
using snakes type models as in appendix A). In addition, Siddiqi and Kimia [197] have 
recently developed subpixel methods which allows convergence up to and include the very 
same pixel while keeping bubble apart using the shock approach described above. 

11*2.5 Reaction-Diffusion Space for Bubbles 

The reaction-diffusion process for representing shape involves two distinct extremes: on the 
one hand r intuitively, the reaction pr cess views shape as a rigid mass whose components 
are then broken off; on the other hand, diffusion *melts n the boundary of the shape by 
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propagating and amalgamating boundary information, finally converging it onto a circular 
point. Similarly, the deformation of bubbles in the reaction-diffusion space involves two 
extremes: on the one hand, in the reaction process, the bubbles are breakable structures 
that can easily form singularities, grow into narrow straits, and shrinks onto sharp pointed 
structures. On the other hand, in the diffusion process, bubbles are cohesive structures that 
do not easily form singularities, and as such do not easily go through gaps, nor respond 
to small ripples or noise on the object boundaries. The full space, therefore, represents 
a spectrum of structures that is captured from the image: the reaction process captures 
detailed structure from complete information provided by low-level processes, while the 
diffusion process captures coarse boundary structure from incomplete information, e.g.. 
boundaries with small gaps, Figure 11.17. This is also clearly illustrated for the Kanizsa 
images, Figure 11.20, and an ultrasound image, Figure 11.21. In addition to dealing with 
gaps and providing a coarse-to-fine representation for the boundary of captured objects, the 
interaction between reaction and diffusion also places the captured boundaries in a hierarchy 
of significance, since small boundaries disappear faster than larger size boundaries along 
the diffusion axis. Figure 11.17. 

11.3 Experimental Results 

In this section, we discuss implementation issues, present a number of experiments, and 
illustrate the effectiveness of this approach on several examples. The implementation of 
the reaction-diffusion bubble segmentation technique involves four steps: smoothing the 
image, initializing bubbles, simulating their deformation, and stopping their evolution upon 
convergence. 

First, the image is smoothed by a shock-based nonlinear diffusion technique [103]. to 
remove small-scale features, principally to speed up the convergence of bubbles. In contrast 
to Gaussian smoothing, this technique does not blur across sharp edges. 

Second, a large number of bubbles are randomly initialized in the homogeneous areas 
of the image. Specifically, a uniformly random map of bubbles is first generated, and then 
modified by removing bubbles which have a high standard deviation from their intensity 
mean, thus, indicating a non- homogeneous region. While this has proven sufficient for our 
purpose, we intend to improve the results by initializing bubbles using a probahility function 
that is dependent on a more sophisticated measure of homogeneity. 
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Third, the technique is simulated by solving equation (11.14) with an initial surface 
<j>(x, y. 0), constructed from the distance transform of the initial bubble contour. The numer- 
ical simulation involve an upwind Essentially Non Oscillatory (ENO) numerical scheme [80. 
152, 120, I54 t 183. 193]. For a review of shock capturing schemes for computer vision prob- 
lems, see [206], Note that initially diffusion shrinks very small bubbles to annihilation. As 
such, diffusion is turned on only after some initial growth has taken place, Figure 11.24. 

Fourth, the evolution process is stopped when changes in two subsequent iterations 
are negligible. Specifically, we currently use the 2-uorm difference between two adjacent 
iterations of the bubble image, \\<t>{.A + Af) - <z>(.,f)ll2 to measure changes. While this 
criterion has performed well in most cases, the change measurement can be improved if the 
contours are first captured and then their difference is used. 

Finally, contours in the image are traced from results in the reaction-diffusion space and 
placed in a hierarchy of significance. 

A question naturally arises as to what effect the randomness of initialization has on 
the final result. Since the bubbles converge onto image structure we expect that given a 
large number of bubbles, the final outcome will not be sensitive to how they are initialized. 
Our experimental results confirm this: Figure 11.17 shows the reaction-diffusion space for 
an MRI image; Figure 11.18 repeats the experiment for the reaction axis with six different 
initializations; it is evident that they all converge to the same structure. 

We now illustrate the effectiveness of our method on a variety of images, shown in 
Figure 11.16. Figures 11.17, 11.19, 11.20. 11.21. and 11.23 show the reaction-diffusion 
spaces for these images. We discuss below how the reaction-diffusion bubbles resolve some 
of the problems associated with previous approaches: 

Symmetric initialization: The initialization of a large number of bubbles in the Ao- 
mogeneous areas of the image solves the symmetric initialization problem. For example, 
Figure 11.17 shows that bubbles are placed nearly symmetric with respect to object bound- 
aries, resolving difficulties depicted in Figure 11.7. Figure 11.18 confirms that this is indeed 
the typical case. 

Multiple initialization: It is evident that a large number of randomly initialized bub- 
bles also resolve the multiple initialization problem, capturing embedded structures. For 
example, Figure 11.22 illustrates that bubbles capture the sphere and its attached shadow, 
resolving difficulties presented in Figure 11.8. Figure 11.17 also shows that bubbles capture 
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several structures, such as the skull as well as the embedded ventricle. 

Narrow region and direction f evolution: These problems are solved by the use of 
bubbles simultaneously growing outside and inside the object of interests. Observe how 
in Figure 11.19, the lance of Don Quixote is captured by the bubbles initialized outside 
the shape while the narrow indentation in the body of the horse is captured by bubbles 
initialized inside the shape. 

Gaps on the boundaries: This problem is dealt with by the diffusion process, which 
captures the coarse level structures, effectively integrating across gaps. This is illustrated 
in the Kanizsa image, Figure 11.20, and in an ultrasound image. Figure 11.21. 

Automatic Initialization: The bubble technique is an automatic process in that no user 
interaction is required. Since bubbles are placed randomly, the evolution requires no user 
input on the initialization. Also, the parameters used in our method are fixed and uniform 
for a variety of images: 1) standard-deviation is a threshold of homogeneity, 2) time-threshold 
is used stop the evolution of bubbles if changes are small. 3) gradient- power m, defined in 
l-fKc^/tx.y)!"" b ^Pically chosen between 1.5 and 2.0. This defines all parameters related 
to the deformation of bubbles. 

While these preliminary results show the effectiveness of our approach, a number of 
problems remain to be resolved: First, bubbles often collide on the boundaries whose edge 
strength is very weak. Second, in very noise images, bubbles move slowly and sometimes fail 
to capture object boundaries. A multiscale approach may resolve this problem and we are 
currently investigating this approach. The current results, however, are promising and we 
expect that the reaction-diffusion bubble technique will be useful in the medical, industrial, 
and other applications. 
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(<1) (e) (f) 

Figure I L.16: The original images used in our experiments: (a) a range image from The National 
Research Council of Canada's Laser Range Image Library; (b) an intravascular ultrasound image; 
(c) a MRI image of brain; (d) a binary image from the Picasso drawing, don Quixote, (e) a synthetic 
Kanizsa image, (f) a gray scale image. 
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Figure 11.17: This figure shows the reaction-diffusi u process for bubbles on an MRJ brain image. 
Each column depicts an evolution from the original imag on th bottom row, using a random 
initialization, converging to the image, on the top row. The left column is evolution by reaction, the 
right by high diffusi n, and the intermediate columns, by combinations. 
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Figure 11.18: This figure illustrates tbat the random initialization does n t affect the final results 
of this process. Note how the reaction process integrates the random bubbles to converge onto the 
structures determined by the image. 
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Figure 11.19: This figure illustrates the reaction-diffusion process for the DON QUIXOTE image. 
Each column depicts an evolution from the original image on the bottom row. using a random 
initialization, converging t th image, n the top row. The left column is evolution by reaction, the 
right by high diffusion, and the intermediate columns, by combinations. 
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Figure 11.20: This figure illustrates the reaction-diffusion space for a Kanizsa image. Note that 
the process of high diffusion does n t allow bubbles to pass over the gaps. Each column depicts an 
evolution from the original image on the bottom row, using a random initialization, converging to 
the image, on the top row. The left column is evolution by r action, the right by high diffusion, and 
the intermediate columns, by combinations. 
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Figure 11.21: The reaction-diffusion process is shown for an ultrasound image in order to illustrate 
the importance of diffusion. Each column depicts an evolution from the original image on the bottom 
row, using a random initialization, converging to the image, on the top row. The left c lumn is 
evolution by reaction, the right by high diffusion, and the intermediate columns, by combinations. 
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Figure 11,22: This figure illustrates the reaction-diffusion process for the SPHERE image. Each 
column depicts an evoluti n from the riginal image on the bottom row, using a random initialization, 
converging to the image, n the top row. The left column is evolution by reaction, the right by high 
diffusion, and the intermediate columns, by combinations. 
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Figure 1L23: This figure illustrates the reaction-diffusion process on a TOOLs image. Each column 
d picts an evolution fr m the riginal image on the bott m row, using a random initialization, 
converging to the image, on the top row. The left column is evolution by reaction, the right by high 
diffusion, and the intermediate columns, by combinations. 
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Chapter 12 

3D Reaction-Diffusion Bubbles 



This chapter is organized as follows. In Section 12.1, we present three approaches to the 
three-dimensional image segmentation problem and generalize the 2D reaction-diffusion 
bubbles method to 3D. In Section 12.2, we consider a notion of diffusion and construct 
reaction-diffusion space for 3D bubbles. Finally we illustrate the technique for several 
synthetic and medical images. 

12.1 Three Dimensional Bubbles 

The generalization of the 2D reaction-diffusion scheme to segmentation of 3D images faces 
two major issues. We will address the issue of gaps in the next section. In this section we 
will consider three approaches to applying bubbles for 3D segmentation, in analogy to [48]. 

12.1*1 3D Segmentation from 2D Bubbles 

The most straightforward approach is an independent segmentation of each slice along 
some axis. However, we now show that 1) large gaps in boundaries of one slice lead to poor 
segmentation results; 2) a segmentation of a slice along a different axis may lead to different 
results: and 3) the reconstruction of the surface and its properties from 2D contours may lead 
to inaccurate results. Figure 12.1 illustrates that when adequate information is available, 
the slice- by-slice 2D segmentation is quite good and the results are satisfactory, fn realistic 
imagery, the small gaps in imperfect edge maps are bridged by the diffusion component of 
the reaction-diffusion space. While in certain 3D images, 2D diffusion can accomplish also 
this, Figure 12.2, in others where the gaps is extended in the slice plane (as maybe the case 
in MR images due to the interaction of nearby elements), 2D diffusion is no longer sufficient. 
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Figure 11.24: This figure illustrates that the size of the object is very important in the diffusion 
process. Diffusion, /? is increased quadratically to prevent the bubbles from being swept away bef re 
they can grow at all. 
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Figure 12.1: This figure illustrates that two-dimensional reaction-diffusion bubbles lead to successful 
segmentation of a synthetic three-dimensional data set (64x64x64) of a cylinder with no boundary 
gaps, (a) the use of 2d bubbles to segment the cross section along the r-axis: (b) final segmentation: 
(c) the use of 2D bubbles along the x axis, (d) The' final result. In this case, the results are identical. 



Figure 12.3. In addition to the gap problem, Figure 12.3 also points to the extrinsic nature 
of the segmentation: when the image data satisfies the segmentation model assumptions 
perfectly, the 2D segmentation results are invariant to the slicing direction. However, when 
the image data violates some of these assumptions, it likely does so differently in each slicing 
direction. Thus, three 2D segmentations of the same 3D image along x,y, and z directions 
is likely to produce different results. For example, Figure 12.3 illustrates that the diffusion 
process only captures gaps which do not lie in the slicing plane, rendering the process 
extrinsic. A third drawback with this approach is the reconstruction of the surface or its 
properties (e.#., volume) from segmented contours which is not a trivial problem: when 
changes between adjacent slices are large compared to the slice thickness, inaccuracies can 
arise from the reconstruction. 
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Figure 12.2: This figure illustrates the use of the reaction-diffusion space of 2D bubbles to deal 
with small gaps in each slice. Note that first column (R) depicts the original image and the second 
column (D) shows the initialization of bubbles: the evolution is shown from left to right; the top 
row indicates reaction while the bottom row indicates diffusion. While the reaction process captures 
individual surface segments, the diffusion process closes gaps and captures the overall shape. 

12.1.2 3D Segmentation from 2±D Bubbles 

Independent intra-slice segmentation ignores the inter-slice continuity inherent in a 3D data 
set containing coherent objects. Observe that in Figure 12.3 the missing edge structure 
contained in one slice is not consistent with information in its neighboring slices. Therefore, 
it seems appropriate to regularize edge information by using 3D edge operators, e.</., the 
3D edge intensity gradient,|V 3 /| or a 3D edge operator. Indeed, Cohen and Cohen [48] use 
3D edge data to guide 2D balloons in each slice. However, regularization of edges can deal 
with gaps which are very limited in one dimension, i.e., depth. Even in such cases, the 
closing of gaps is at the expense of blurring sharp structures, as well as completely missing 
small structures, since large 3D edge operators do not respond to them. For example, for 
the "grooved cylinder" of Figure L2.3, while this method would capture the overall shape, 
the final surface would be rounded and the small grooves not represented. A successful 
segmentation should report both small and large scale regions: in this sense, this approach 
lacks a notion of scale in 3D, Figure 12.4. In addition, the solution is extrinsic and the 
reconstruction problem is not resolved. The difficulties associated with the extrinsic two- 
dimensional bubbles and diffusive 2±D bubble methods lead us to use three-dimensional 
bubbles, as follows. 
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Figure L2.3: 2D bubbles and gaps (II): (a) original image, (64x64x64) simulates a cylinder with 
many missing edges (grooves); note that slices are grossly distorted(b); (c-d) reaction and diffusion 
of 2D bubbles cross the missing edges as shown in 3D in (e^f), respectively. However, reaction (g) 
and diffusion (h) along a different slicing of the 3D image captures the detailed (i) and the overall 
shape (j), illustrating the extrinsic nature of this process. 
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Figure 12.4: This figure is a caricature of a cross-section of a structure resembling vessels and 
nodules. Note that the insignificant blobs in the 2D plane may be the cross section of significant 3D 
structure (veins) or may be noise; a notion of scale in 3D is required. 
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Figure 12.5: Deformation of a surface can be captured in its local coordinate frame. Point A on the 
initial surface is moved arbitrarily to point B. The displacement AB is represented in the (f\ . TL ;Y) 
coordinate frame where f\<T2 denote principal directions and ,V is the normal. 

12.1.3 3D Segmentation from 3D bubbles 

An alternative approach is to consider 3D bubbles as evolving surfaces guided by the 
3D image to capture the geometry of 3D structures. Consider a surface represented by 
*M£t n) = (zq(Z> n),yo{'. n)^o{^ n)) where £ and q parameterize the surface, and x Q , i/ 0t z 0 
are Cartesian coordinates where the subscript 0 denotes the initial surface prior to deforma- 
tion. Now, let each point of this surface move by some arbitrary amount in some arbitrary 
direction. Figure 12.5. This evolution can be described as . 

■gj- = a, ({, q, t)T x + a 2 (Z. n , t)T 2 + n , t)N f , , = -ft tangent 

$1 

^,n,0) =V 0 (Z,n). -^ife tangent 

(12.1) 

By a reparameterization similar to the one described in [112], this can be reduced to an 
equivalent shape evolution deformation $£ = t);V. 0) = H'o^.tj). where J 

is again arbitrary, but not necessarily the same as that of the previous equation. Now. 
concentrate on intrinsic deformations that depend only on the local geometry of the surface 
at that point, = (/3 0 - f3 x K)N where AC a notion of curvature. The intrinsic growth of 
bubbles is a modulation of this free flow by a stopping term = S[x, y, z)(0 Q - 
For theoretical, as well as numerical reasons [154. 61, 106] the evolving surface # is captured 
by an embedding hyper-surface * where {* (z, y, z, t) = 0} represent the surface il> and the 
evolution is £* _ _ \ta_ jnivtti 

The stopping term S{x,y,z) iatompWe^aVtE? evoTvulg -su/face and expanded to al( level 
sets as in [134]. Note that in 3D the straightforward implementation of this term is com- 
putationally prohibitive, thus requiring a number of technical revisions to render the sim- 
ulations practical such as the use of contour-based distance transform [165]; see also the 
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Figure 12.6: The evolution of bubbles as they are initialized on a dumbbell shape, from left to 
right. 

fast-marching scheme [185]. Figure 12.6 illustrates the segmentation of a dumbbell in 3D. 

The evolving bubbles can integrate and fuse information provided from different low- 
level process, e.g., intensity gradients, 3D texture gradients, or from a combinations of 
imaging modalities, e.g., MR, CT, and SPECT in 3D medical images. This is achieved by a 
stopping term S(x, y, z) which is a function of the combined gradient in a higher dimensional 
space, assuming that the two image coordinates are in register. 

We now compare this approach to the previous two approaches. Clearly, in contrast 
to previous approaches, this method is intrinsic and does not rely on a choice of axis. 
In addition, since 3D bubbles result in a segmented surface, we avoid the reconstruction 
problem. Finally, the gap problem is dealt with through a notion of diffusion based on a 
generalization of the curvature-dependent deformation from 2D to 3D. as follows. 

12.2 3D Gaps: The Role of Diffusion: 

A significant aspect of 2D segmentation by bubbles is the regularization of gaps by the 
addition of a curvature-dependent deformation, Figure 12.7. The generalization of an ap- 
propriate curvature deformation to 3D, however, in confounded by the interaction of two 
principal curvatures, Ki and k 2 . The mean curvature, has been used as a natural 

extension [98, 35]. However, mean curvature has been shown to split narrow areas in the 
surface, e.g., a dumbbell, rendering it inappropriate for regularizing across gaps, e.g., a miss- 
ing piece in a vein, Figure 12.8. Alternative variations were proposed by Whitaker [232]. 
Neskovic and Kimia [143] studied necessary conditions on the direction of deformation so 
that it does not lead to self-intersections and found that such deformations must have zero 
velocity at hyperbolic and parabolic points, and must move elliptic points into their con- 
vexity. Secondly, they concluded that the magnitude of deformation must be monotonic 
and continuous leading t a notion of combined curvature /C = sign(H) y/G + \G\ y referred 
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Figure 12.7: This figure illustrates the impor- 
tance of diffusion in 2D. Top row illustrates a bub- 
ble moving with the reaction process and the bot- 
tom row illustrates the addition of a diffusion pro- 
cess. In the diffusion process, the bubble does not 
cross over the gap. 



Figure 12.8: This figure illustrates the im- 
portance of diffusion in :1D; the evolution 
by pure reaction (left) penetrates the weak 
boundary, whereas the evolution with a com- 
bined reaction and diffusion (right) does not 
pass through it. 



to as Mean-Gaussian flow leading to the 3D version of the reaction-diffusion space and the 
flow of 3D bubbles as 

0* 



j 

— = S(x, y % z)(jj Q - ii X 8ign(H)y/C + |C|)|V*|. 



(12.3) 



The mean-Gaussian flow is an appropriate regularization term since elliptic convex points 
are pushed in, elliptic concave points are push out, but all other points do not influence 
bubble regularization. A similar result was obtained from the scale analysis of movies [5, 36]. 
Bubbles display two extremes of behaviors in the 3D reaction-diffusion space: on the one 
hand, on the reaction side bubbles are -breakable" surfaces that form singularities, capture 
3D edges and corners, penetrate narrow straits, and in general are faithful to the minute 
details of the underlying evidence. On the other hand, on the diffusion side, bubbles are 
cohesive surfaces that do not easily ''break" or form singularities, and as such do not go 
through small gaps, nor do they respond to small ripples or noise; they integrate local 
evidence to capture the overall structure. 

We use a number of upwind numerical schemes to simulate the 3D bubbles evolution. 
For example, consider the following implementation of the Osher-Sethian flux [154]: 

♦S 1 - At5(* f y f - A£S(x t ir t z)A«»n(H)yc + |q|V«5 fc | (12.4) 

where Lijk{9) = Vu 2 +v 2 + w 2 and ur = min 2 (£)+# t 0) + mar 2 (Dj*,0), etc. However, 
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other schemes using Godunouv computations are also possible, leading to accurate sub-pixel 
implementations as used in [196]. Note that in these computations H is the mean curvature 
and G is the Gaussian curvature of ^ t as specified below in terms of * 

H _ »rx(*y 2 4- *; 2 ) + *y|,(*x 2 ± », 2 ) ± *»(*r 2 + *y 2 ) - 2(*r *y*ry ± gyj^y, ± 
q = *, 2 (*yy*„ - * y , 2 ) + Z 

(*x 2 + * y 2 + ^, 2 r 

Results: We have implemented the 3D bubble model and illustrate its use on synthetic 
shapes. Figure 12.6 as well as on realistic CT, MRU and MRA 3D data sets, Figure 12.11. 
The 3D bubble segmentation technique offers a greater degree of automation as well as the 
possibility of user interaction, rendering it a powerful tool in a number of medical and other 
applications. 




(d) (e) (f) 

Figure 12.9: Segmentation of a synthetic image of a surface of evolution, a spherical shell with 
a hole: (TOP) (a) central cross section; (b) reaction, (c) diffusion; (BOTTOM) segmentation of 
a cylindrical shell with holes: (d) original, (e) reaction, (f) diffusion. Observe that the diffusion 
process regularizes the gaps in the initial data. 
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Figure 12.10: A realistic example of a gap in and its regularization on a cropped portion of a 
3D MRA image shown in Figure 12.11. The evolution sequence corresponding to reaction (g) and 
diffusion (h) are shown. Observe how 3D bubbles do not cross over weak gradients in tbe diffusion 
process; See Figure 12.11 for full results. 
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Figure 12.11: The segmentation of 3D images for three different medical applications. (Top) Slices 
depict carpal bones in a 3D CT image (256x256x64) as reconstructed on the right for joint kinematic 
studies. 2D slices of 3D bubbles are superimposed on original slices as red boundaries to visually 
validate the segmentation results. (Middle) The segmentation of whit matter from MRI images of 
a brain for functional MR studies. (Bott m) The segmentation of carodid arteries for an assessment 
of atherosclerotic disease. 
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Chapter 13 



Skeletally Coupled Deformable 
Models For Image Segmentation 

This shock-based reaction-diffusion bubbles technique works well when object boundaries 
have moderate intensity gradients, even when small gaps are present [92]. However, the 
convergence of bubbles remains unresolved under certain conditions involving weak or diffuse 
boundaries, large gaps, edges homogeneous only one side, and very narrow regions. This is 
due to the monotonic nature of growth: once a region has evolved beyond object boundaries 
it can no longer return to capture it., Figure 13.1. 

Our proposed approach is a combination of three of the approaches: Curve evolu- 
tion [214], seeded region growing [l] ? and region competition [242], The approach views 
the inter-region skeleton as a prediction of final, converged boundaries of growing seeds and 
feeds back the local statistical desirability of this prediction to the deformation process. In 
this way, it combines local and global competition under one framework. In the skeletally 
coupled deformable models (SCDM) [177] t the inter-region skeleton, the predicted point of 
collision of the two regions, is used to couple the movements of the two boundaries, 6e/orc 
they become spatially adjacent. This "long range coupling* does not allow seeds to lose 
"character" as in region competition, and "symmetrizes" the initialized seeds. To avoid 
the discretization drawbacks of region competition, and to allow for subpixel movement 
of the boundaries, SCDM is implemented in the curve evolution framework. This section 
briefly describes the long range coupling via the skeleton and the subpixel implementation 
of SCDM. 

T see how long range coupling is mediated by the inter-region skelet n, consider Fig- 
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Figure 13.1: Asymmetric initialization of bubbles leads to a cross-over at weak boundaries, thus 
motivating the ideas of active shocks. 

ure 13.2. Let R+ and R" be the regions and Rg be the background. Let & denote 
the shocks 1 of R B as defined in [106, 112, 196, 218]. Consider a point .4~ € OR', the 
boundary of R~ , and its corresponding shock point S(A~) = .4, and let .4 + be such that 
S(A+) = S(.4~) = .4, where skeletal point .4 is viewed as coupling the deformable models 
boundary points. .4* and .4". Let the local statistical growth force at a point P be denoted 
by /p, typically /> = j* na2 e~ *" 2 . where /(x.y) is the intensity at P and /i and a 
are the mean and standard deviation of the region. The net force at .4" is defined as the 
sum of competition between local forces / 4+ and f A ~. as well as between the forces at 
the predicted point where the regions would become adjacent. Formally, the first coupling 
is represented by {f A + - A/ 4 -) and the second coupling by (1 - A)(/+ - /") where A is 
a monotonically decreasing function of the distance between .4" and its competitor .4+. 
captured by d(.4~,.4+), leading to 

Fa- = /a- - A/. 4+ + (1 - A)(/- - /+) 

(13.1) 

A = -J^e 

The local competition (between local forces f A + and /. 4 - on the boundaries of ft+ and R~) 
controls the movement of .4~ when the regions are close to each other. When the two 
regions are adjacent, A = L and the net force is F A - = - f A + as in region competition. 
On the other hand, the long range, predicted competition between the statistic force /" of 
.4 belonging to ft~ and / + of .4 belonging to ft* modulates the movement of .4" when the 
regions are far away. In Figure 13.2, this long range force coupling has the effect of slowing 
.4" down, allowing 4+ to "catch up n , thus "symmetrizing" the regions fl+ and R~ with 
respect t the edge. 

l Sh cks are the skeleton points augmented with the notions of speed, direction, type, label, grouping, 
and a hierarchy of these groups. 
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(a) (b) 



Figure 13.2: A sketch of the coupling of forces between nearby regions. R+ and R" . e.g.. coupling 
of .4+ and .4" through .4. f A ~ and f A + are the local forces at the boundary points .4+ and .4". 
respectively. /- and /+ are the predicted forces at the shock point .4 due to regions R+ and 
The net force at .4" is computed based on these four forces. Equation 13.1. 

This approach is implemented in the curve evolution framework by embedding the curve 
as the zero level-set of an evolving surface. This allows for partial movement of the curve 
on a discrete grid. A subpixel implementation of region competition requires regions to be 
adjacent, thus constantly operating in a mode where more than one curve is present within 
a pixel. This requires the reliable identification of the subpixel boundary and computa- 
tion of the forces at subcell points. For the subpixel boundary within a pixel, we use a 
piecewise circular (PC) approximation [198], which can be extracted accurately from the 
distance transform using an approach based on Essentially Non Oscillatory (ENO) interpo- 
lation [198]. The accuracy of the PC reconstruction from the distance transform, implies 
that the surface should be transformed in such a way that the modified surface is the dis- 
tance transform of the modified curve. Hence, the surface point at A in Figure 13.3(a) 
should be updated by the change from AP to .4Q, which for small movements can be 
approximated by PQ. This requires computing the force at subcell point point P. which 
requires he accurate computation of the image intensity and image derivatives along the 
normal to the curve at P. This is done using an ENO interpolation along the line orthogonal 
t the curve, along the subpixel grid samples { A { } in Figure 13.3(b), which in turn is found 
using an ENO interpolation al ng grid lines. 
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Figure 13.3: The subpixel deformation of a curve via updating its embedding surface by the 
movement of th*» Ho$*?f point to *arh grid point, (a) Th* suhpixel computation of forr* at P 
requires a two stage ENO interpolation; one along the line normal to the curve {.4,} and one for 
each .4, along either the horizontal or vertical directions (solid dot). Details are omitted here due 
to space constraints. 



Figure 13.4: An example of carpal bone segmentation using skeletally coupled deformable models. 

SCDM works well in images having a gap in the bone contour and captures low contrast 
contours, Figure 13.4. In general, the application of this method to carpal bone segmenta- 
tion has led to reliable and robust results. 
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Appendix A 



Analytic Distance Functions for 
Geometric Boundary Models 

In Chapter 3 it was shown that the solution to the Eikonal equation, Va = I constructs the 
distance transform of the initial curve. In addition, we showed that if the initial source is a 
point at P{x 0 ,y Q ) with an initial value, u(x 0 , i/ 0 ) % then the wavefront propagates as circular 
rings, /.e., 

u(x.y) 2 = (x - x Q ) 2 + (y - y Q ) 2 (A.L) 

In this chapter, we present the explicit distance functions of geometric boundary mod- 
els, e.g., line segments and circular arcs. Figure 3.6 in Chapter 3 illustrates that point 
sources such as isolated points or end points of boundary models propagate rarefaction 
waves (lighter regions) and boundary models propagate regular waves (darker regions). 
Since each geometric model (except singular point source) generates two rarefaction waves 
from their endpoint and regular waves from the regular portion, we will use the following 
definitions to determine whether a point on a regular wavefront or a rarefaction wavefront 
so that correct distance function can be computed. 

Definition 12 (Foot Point): A point P has a foot point F on a curve C{s) ifdist(P, F) = 
dist{P,C{s)). Thus, F is a point ofC(s) closest to P and with dist(P,F) < dist{PX'{s)) 
for all s € /. 

Definition 13 The projective displacement tp of a point P(x y y) on a geometric boundary 
model is the signed distance from the foot point of the point P to the beginning point of the 
geometric boundary model. 
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For example, the projective displacement of a point P(x, y) on a line segment AB with end 
points .4 = y A ) and B = (i B , j/b) is 



t _ (f - xa){xb - ja) + {y~ y>t)(yg - y.-t) 



(A.2) 



where .4 is assumed to be the beginning point of the line segment AB. Using this definition, 
it is easy to determine the foot point F of P, i.e.. 



F = (*F. iff) = < 



.4 = (x.4,|kt) if tp < 0 

5 = (x B ,!/fl) if t P > 0 

4 + fp..45 = (x4,y.4) + rp((iB-x.4),((/ s -i/.4)) if 0 < t P < I 

(A.3) 

Similarly, the projective displacement of a point P(x.y) on a circular arc segment AB with 
end points .4 = (x A ,yA) and B — (xfl.i/s), and with a center C = (x C \j/c). and with a 
radius R is 

' ggrlfcfcl if CWTVaJb) > CWT{$ a .$f) 
tp = i - CCmltX) eke* CCWT(8 A .6 F )<CWT(9 B .8 F ) (A.4) 
ccwihl) elseif CCWr(^,ff F )>OKT(flfl.tf F ) 
where dp = arctan^f^. and a clock-wise turn from .4 to B is assumed to determine the 
circular arc segment. In addition. CWT(6 r ,6 y ) specifies clock-wise turn from the angle 6 Z 
to and similarly CCWT specifies counter-clock-wise turn in above equation. Analogous 
to the line case, the foot point F of P on the circular arc segment AB is 



F = (xp, y F ) = < 



.4 s (X.4.1/,,) if tp < 0 

S = (xb.J/b) if fp > 0 (A.5) 

(xc.i/c) + ft(cos(0p),stn(0p)) if 0 < t P < I 

Let us now present the analytic distance function of the wavefront surface, u(x.y) at 
point P = (x,y): 

Definition 14 The distance between a point P = (xp.yp) and a regular parametric curve 
C = (x(s), !/(«)) defined on the interval I is given by 



dist{P,C{s)) = inf ael d{P,C{s)) 



(A.6) 



The following proposition from Farouki and Johnstone [65] concludes that the distance 
(A.6) is satisfied when the (P - F) is perpendicular to the curve C(s). Specifically, the 
distance can be analytically computed as a result of this proposition: 
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Proposition 2 Consider the polynomial P x for the point P and the regular parametric 
curve C{$) 

?i. = (P- C(s))T(s) = [x P - x(s)]x'(s) + [y P - y(s))y'(s) (A.7) 

where T{s) is the tangent vector at C(s), and let {s l; ..s iV } be the set of odd-multiplicity 
roots of the polynomial of P x of degree 2N -1 on the interior of the interval I. Then the 
distance, function (A. 6) can be expressed as 

dist(P, C(»)} = min lsksN \(P - C(.*)j (A.3) 

Proof: See [65] for the full proof and the concluding remarks. In this chapter, we consider 
only the boundary models of a point, a line segment, and a circular arc segment but the 
treatment can be extended without loss of generality. 

Point: A point .4 = [x A ,y A ) emanates rarefaction waves as circular rings. The solution 
"(*. y) is given by 



(A.9) 



Line Segment: The distance of a point P{x, y) from a line segment between .4 = (x A . y A ). 
and B = (x fl , y e ), Figure 3.6b, 

Is/x* + y 2 - 2x A x - 2y A y + |A| 2 if t P < 0 

y/x* + y i - 2x B x - 2y B y + |B| 2 else iff P > 1 (A.IO) 

(ISffilx - £^y+ {>M*a-^h*^-u)) ebeifO<f P <l 

Circular Arc Segment: The analytic distance function at a point P = (x, y) from a 
circular arc segment with a center C = (x c ,yc) and radius, R, Figure 3.6c, is 







2x. 4 x - 


2y^2/ + |A| 2 


if < 0 


u{x,y) = . 


v/x 2 +y 2 - 


2xbz — 


2y B y + \B\ 2 


if t P > 1 




v/* 2 + y 2 - 


2x c x- 


2y c y + \C\*-R 


if 0 < t P < 1 and |PC| > R 




[ -x/x 2 + y 2 


- 2xcx 


-2y c y+|C| 2 + ft 


ifO<i P < I and \PC\ < R 



(A.ll) 
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Appendix B 



Bisector Curves 

Bisector curve for a pair of any combination of point, line segment and circular arc are 
described below: 

Point-Point Bisector: The bisector curve. b pp {x.y) between two points .1 = (x. 4 .y,i) and 
B = {x B ,y B ). # B. is given by 

ax + 6y + c = 0. (B.l) 
where a = 2(x A - x B ), 6 = 2(y A - y B ). and c = (|B| 2 - |.4| 2 ). 

Point-Line Bisector: The bisector curve, 6 p ,(x,y) between a point P = {x P .y P ) and the 
line on which the line segment AB with end points A = (y..i.y. 4 ) and B = (x B .y B ) lies is 
given by 

ax 2 + bif + cyx + dx + ey + / = 0 t (B.2) 

where 

a = (x B -x. 4 ) 2 , 
6= (y B - y A f, 
c = 2(x B -x vl )(yfl-y. 4 ), 

(B.3) 

d = -2x P |.4fl| 2 - 2(y B - y A )(y A (x B - *a) - x. 4 (y fl - Ua)), 
e = -2y P \AB\ 2 + 2(x B - x A ){y A (x B - x A ) - x A (y B - y A )), 
f = |P| 2 |.4B| 2 - (y A (x B - x A ) - x A (y B - y. 4 )) 2 . 

Point* Arc Bisect r: The bisector curve, 6 pc (x,y) between a point P = (xp,yp) and a 
circular arc segment with a center C = (xc.yc) and radius R is given by 

ax 2 +6y 2 + cyx + dx + ey + / = 0, (B.4) 
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where 

a = 4(x P -x c ) 2 -4R 2 

b = Myp-yc) 2 -4R 2 

c = 8(xp-x c )(y P -y c ) 

d = -4(xp - x c )(|P| 2 - |C| 2 ) +4(x P + x c )fl 2 (B ' 0) 
e = -4(y P - y c -)(|/f - |C| 2 ) + 4(yp + y c )R l 
f = (\P\ 2 - \C\ 2 ) 2 - 2(\P\ 2 + \C\ 2 )R 2 + R* 

Line-Line Bisector: The bisector curve, 6 w (x,y) between the lines on which the line 
segment AB with end points .4 = [y A ,y A ) and B = (x s ,y B ), A ? B, and a line segment 
CD with end points C = (y c ,yc) and D = (x Dl y D ), C £ D, lie is given by 

ax+6y + c = 0. (B.6) 

where 

a = (y B ~ yA)\CD\m - (y D - y c )|.4fl|n 2 , 
b = -(x fl - x A )\CD\rn + (x D - x c )|.4fl|n 2 , 

e = (y,i(*fl - x.4) - x A (y e - y 4 ))|CD|n, - (y c (i D - x c ) - x c (y D - yc))\AB\n 2 . 

• 

where \AB\ = n/(x. 4 - x B )' + (y. 4 - y fl p. |C£>| = ^(x c - x D )' + (y c - y D )>. and «, = 

±1 and n 2 = ±l. Specifically, the distance from a line segment is positive for points which 

are in the normal direction of the boundary model and negative otherwise. Note that in our 

wave propagation algorithm each wavefront carries this information, i.e.. direction of wave 

respect to the direction of normal of its boundary model, so that unnecessary computations 

are avoided. 

Arc- Arc Bisector: The bisector curve, 6 cc (x, y) between a circular arc segment with a 
center C - (x c ,yc) and radius R lt and a circular arc segment with center D = (x D ,y D ) 
and radius R 2 is given by 

ax 2 + 6y 2 + cyx + dx + ey + / = 0, (B.8) 
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where 

o = 4(z 0 - i c ) 2 - 4(n 2 fl 2 - n, fli) 2 
b = 4(y D - y c ) 2 - 4(n 2 fl 2 - n,ft,) 2 
c = S{x D -x c ){yD-yc) 

d = -4(x D - * C )(|D| 2 - \C\ 2 ) + 4(x D + x c ){n 2 R 2 - n,/?,) 2 

c = -4(y D - y c )(|0| 2 - |C| 2 ) + A(y D + y c )(n 2 R 2 - n,fl,) 2 

/ = (|D| 2 - |C| 2 ) 2 - 2(|D| 2 + \Cf)(n 2 R 2 - n,*,) 2 + (n 2 fl 2 - n, Rtf 

where ni = ±1 and n 2 = ±1. 

Line- Arc Bisector: The bisector curve, b p i(x.y) between a line segment .45 with end 
points .4 = (y A ,y A ) and B = (x B .y B ). -4 # B and a circular arc segment with center 
C — (xc.yc) and radius R is given by 

ax 2 +6t/ 2 +ct/x + </x + ey + / = 0. (B.IO) 

where 

a = (xfl - x^) 2 

l> = (»/fl -i/.A) 2 

c= 2(x B -x. 4 )(«/b -y,t) 

</ = -2x c |4fl| 2 - 2(y B - y A )((y A (x B - x A ) - x A (y B - y A ))m - ft|.4B| 2 n 2 ) 
e = -2y c |-4B| 2 + 2(x s - x A )((y A [x B - x A ) - x A (y B - y A ))n { - R\AB\-n,) 
f = |C| 2 |.4£| 2 - {(y A (x 8 - x A ) - x A (ya - - ft|.4fl|V>) 2 

where n t = ±1 and n 2 = ±1. 

The bisector for these geometric boundary models can be computed exactly. Figure B.l 
illustrates an example for each of these cases. In addition, the bisector between the conic, 
cubic, or higher degree polynomial may be approximated by numerical methods [166] 
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(a) (b) 




(e) (f) 

Figure B.l: This figure illustrates the bisector curve between (a) a point and a point, (b) a point 
and a line (c) a circular arc and a point (d) a line and a line (e) a line and a circular arc (f) two 
circular arc segment. Note that the boundary models are bounded and the true bisector curve is 
given, i.e., bisectors from the end points are also included. 
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Appendix C 



Second-Order Shocks 



Let us now specifically present the second-order shock computation for a number of geo- 
metric boundary models, namely, point, line, and circular arc, 

Point-Point second-order shocks: The second-order shock location (x.y) from two 
point sources, .4 = (x^uju) and B = (x0,yg)) is given as (Figure Cla 

Point-Line second-order shocks: The second-order shock location (x.y) from a point 
C = (xc,yc) and a line segment .4fl with end points A = and B = (jb-!/b) is 

given by (Figure C.lb) 

x - ( J C+ J F> 

i 1 ^ ( C - 2 ) 

y - ik£+M£l 

where F = (xf.yjr) is the foot point. The coordinates of the foot point are on the line 
segment 

XF = XA+t C (*B-X A ) 

*F = yA + tc[yB -yx), 



and CF L AB . thus 

cajlb 

\AB\ 

with the requirement that 0 < t c < 1 so that F belongs to the line segment AB 
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(a) A (b) ^ (c) 



At 



Ai 



c. 



i' 



B3. *»' 



A2 




(d) . (e) r 

Figure C.l: Second Order Shock from point and (a) point, (b) line and (c) arc segment, (d) a tine 
and line, (e) line and arc and (f) arc and arc segment. 

Point- Arc second-order shocks: The second order shock location (x.y) from a point 
D = {xd^d) and a circular arc segment AB with end points A = (y A ,y A ) and B = 
(xs.ya), and a center C = (x c .j/c) and radius, R is given by (Figure C.ic) 

x = x c + \PC\ cos(tf) = x c + |PC|i^^i , ^ 

<J = yc + \PC\ sm(0) = y c + |PC|**f^ 1 ^ 

Observe that if R > |DC|, then \PC\ = R+lRfl and |0F| = /?-|DC| ? thus \PC\ = £±££i. 

If R < \DC\, then |PC| = R - 1^1 and |DF| = |£>C| - ft, thus \PC\ = 5±^£1. Then we 

have 

with the requirement that 0 < £ c < 1 so that F belongs to the circular arc segment AB; 
see Appendix A for the computation of the projective displacement t c of a point (x.y) on 
a circular arc. 

Line-Line second-order shocks: Second-order shocks from two lines can always be de- 
tected from an end point of a line and a line. Thus, a second order shock computation from 
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two line segments reduces to "Point-Point" or u Point-Line" case, Figure C.ld. 



Arc-Arc sec nd order shocks: Let us consider the second order shock location {x,y) 
from a circular arc segment A { B X with end points Mi = {x Ar y Ai ) and B x = (xe t .y Bl ) and 
with a center C\ = (xcptfcj and radius, R x and a circular arc segment A 2 B 2 with end 
points A 2 = (xa 7 ,Ua 7 ) and B 2 = (x B7 ,yB 7 ) and with a center C 2 = (*c 2 ,yc 2 ) and radius. 
/? 2 . We need to consider only the case when \CoC x \ > (R { + R 2 ), Figure C.le since the 
other cases reduce to * Point- Point" or ^Point-Arc" case. The second order shock location 
(x, y) is 

x = x Cl + \PC\\cos(6) = x Cl + IPCtl^g^ ' 

Noting that | PC, | = fti + ^ and j^/^l = \C 2 C\\ - (R { + ft,), we have |PC,| = 
^^r^ ' Inserting this into the equation above we have 

x - x ^ + 2|C|C,| U fr ^ 

0 - an + uct?^ u 

with the requirements that 0 < / Cl < i and 0 < *c 2 < I so that F { and F» belong to the 
circular arc segment A{B\ and A 2 B 2 , respectively; see Appendix A for the computation of 
the projective displacement t Cl (tc 2 ) of a point (x.y) on a circular arc. 

Arc-Line second-order shocks: Let us now consider the second order shock location 
(x t y) from a circular arc segment AiB { with end points A { = (y Al <>yA x ) and B x = 
(xBftfBi). and with a center C = (x c ,yc) and radius, R and a line segment A>B 2 with 
end points .4 2 = {VA 7 *yA 7 ) and fl 2 = (x B7 .yB 7 )* We need to consider only the case when 
min(\CA 2 \ y \CB 2 \) > ft, (Figure C.lf) since the other cases reduce to -Point-Poinr and 
"Point-Arc" cases. The second order shock location (x,y) is 



x = x c + \PC\cos(0) =i c + \PC\£ffi£± 
y = 1/c + |PC|«n(«) = yc + \PC\ 1 ^^ 

where 

|Pq = fl + l^ = ft + «±m 
=va 2 +t c (yih -y.A 3 ) 

C 1^1' 



(C.9) 



(C.10) 
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with the requirements that 0 < t c < i and 0 < tp t < 1 so that F { and F 2 belong to the 
circular segment .4^ and the line arc segment .4 2 Z?2» respectively; see Appendix A for the 
computation of the projective displacement tc of a point (x, y) on a circular arc. 
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